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> A National Drive Against Crime < 


The Federal Government Prepares to Mobilize Its Forces For Super-policing System; 
America's Toll of Murder, Kidnapping and Other Crimes 


HE Government of the United States is pre- 


+ police departments of the cities, or the State police , more than 400 kidnaping cases reported in recent 


ONGRESS will eat out of the President’s 
hand. 
Even the La Follettes have no “left 
wing” program that really cannot be 
restrained by the Administration. 

The re-financing by the Treasury went off 
successfully. Nobody could complain of the co- 
operation of the banks. Hence the recent 
threats of “central banking” to assure the ab- 
sorption of future issues by the banks would 
seem to have been superfluous. 

As a matter of fact, the Administration has 
not made up its mind what it wants in the way 
of additional banking legislation. Its objective 
is unified banking, to be sure, but this will take 
considerable time to accomplish as state banks 
are fairly well entrenched politically. 

The probabilities are that Senator Fletcher’s 
questionnaire will result in a decision to take 
further testimony through a commission of in- 
quiry and that this will be a joint affair of 
House and Senate to sit throughout next year. 
3 
, What the Warm Springs 
BUDGET ITEM visit did for the President 
FOREMOST IN was not merely to invigor- 
PLANNING AHEAD ate him physically, though 

e hardly needed it as his 
health has been splendid, but to clarify his plan- 
ning for the coming session. 

The principal item—the budget—needed con- 
siderable planning. How to spend what is nec- 
essary at the moment and not give the impres- 
sion of unending deficits for future years is not 
easy to work out when there are conflicting 
theories as to how people can be reemployed 
most expeditiously. 

But the man who appears to have had most to 
pay about it all is Henry Morgenthau, Secretary 
of the Treasury. He says little in public, keeps 
@ sort of quiet attitude in the Administration 
circle but he has more influence in the final 
analysis than Dr. Tugwell and the dreamer 
group who would refashion at a few strokes the 
whole economic str'cture. 

There's now a definite trend to administration 
policy—how to accelerate private spending, 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 


pared to drive meaning into the claim: 
“Crime does not pay.” They have discovered 


that actually it paid too well. The result is 
a lawlessness of which the figures on the picture 
above are a graphic illustration. 

This condition 1s accepted in Washington as a 
national disgrace. 

Responsibility for its correction has been as- 
sumed by Homer S. Cummings, Attorney General. 
In his efforts he has the backing not only of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt but of Col. Louis McHenry Howe, 
secretary to the President, and Raymond Moley, 
presidential adviser. 


TO PLAN FIGHT ON CRIME 


With that combination, Mr. Cummings expects 
results. As one of the moves to get them, he called 
the National Conference on Crime, meeting in 
Washington this week, Dec. 10 to 13. 

From this conference is expected to come the 
framework for a national plan of crime fighting, 
to take its place alongside the New Deal national 
plan for depression fighting. 

Thus again the Federal Government moves into 
a field formerly reserved for the States and locali- 
ties. It claims that it was pushed into that field. 

Criminals recognize no State lines. Kidnapers 
cruise swiftly between States. Bank robbers shift 
from one State to another in a twinkling. Despera- 
does consider a whole section of the country as fair 
prey. 

Out of this situation has come a group of na- 
tional crime laws, placing upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment the task of 


headquarters of the States. 

When the man accused of kidnaping the Lind- 
bergh baby is arrested, news comes from Wash- 
ington. Washington knew of the killing of John 
Dillinger before Chicago police knew it. 

‘Crime thus has become a national responsibility. 
And that’s bad news for the criminal. | 

The reason that it is bad news, given officially, is 
that now there is to be a mobilization of all crime 
forces for an intelligent and concerted effort to cut 
the props out from under the criminal. 

In this mobilization and in this effort, Federal 
Officials emphasize, the local crime agencies must 
bear the brunt of the attack. 

The great mass of crime, represented by the fig- 
ures displayed on the pictures at the top of this 
page, is intrastate in character. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction and no direct interest 
in that form of crime. Law and order mainte- 
nance is the function of the cities, the counties and 
the States. 


A FEDERAL CONTACT 


And how extensive is this local problem is shown 
by the fact that the Justice Department estimates 
that 12,000 citizens are murdered each year, 100,000 
are assaulted, 50,000 are robbed, and the homes of 
40,000 are burglarized. 

The homicide rate in the United States is about 
9.6 per 100,000 of population, or about 20 times that 
of England. That largely is a local problem. 

But the Federal Government enters the picture 
at another point. It comes in to deal with the 


super-policing in the 

twilight zone between J 

the States. On Other 
Federal agents killed 

“Pretty Boy” Floyd. The State of the Uni 


Federal men got “Baby 
Face” Nelson. Agents 
operating through 
Washington shot down 
John Dillinger. It was 
Federal ingenuity 
that brought solution 
of 31 out of 32 major 
kidnapings in the last 
two years. 

The Justice Depart- 
ment in the Capital 
today really is the 
vital source of real 
crime news—not the 


be, 
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years. Most of those reported in the past year and 
a half are solved through Federal activity. Then 
there were 3,278 bank robberies in this country 
during the past five years. Many represented na- 
tional bank robberies and the robbers moved rap- 
idly across State lines. Those cases concern Fed- 
eral officials. 

It is interesting to note that, with Federal ac- 
tivity broadened, and local police encouraged by 
greater public support, figures show that the num- 
ber of crimes committed has declined during the 
first nine months of the present year. At the same 
time national bank robberies have fallen off, with 
credit given to the law which makes robbery of 
these banks a crime subject to national jurisdic- 
tion. 


CHANGING NATURE OF CRIME 


Already criminals have learned that it is not 


safe or profitable to fool with the Federal Govern- 
ment. | 

In fact, if crime is on the run in the United 
States, national officials may claim the credit. 

First; because they licked the prohibition era 


gangsters through a broadside of convictions for 


income-tax evasion. 


Second, because they proved to be poison to kid- | 


napers with a system of detection that has worked 
swiftly and well. 

Third, because they have demonstrated a fear- 
less ability to shoot it out with desperadoes and a 
relentlessness in the chase. A man once marked 
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into the criminal. 

But in the past year 
there has been a sharp 
change in the char- 
acter of the country’s 
principal crime. 

Formerly it was the 
big-town gangster, 
bloated with prohibi- 
tion profits, who pro- 
vided the problem. He 
rose to power by kill- 
ing his rivals, by gang 
wars, fought largely by 
assassination of the 
most cowardly _ sort. 
Hired killers, who plied 


is tracked down, re- 
gardless of time and 
Find: 


9 cost. That throws fear 
14 
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ATHED in a mimic sunlight, reflected from 
the circular ceiling above him, the Presi- 
dent sat in his brand-new office last Friday 
afternoon and received as large a group of 

newspapermen as has ever gathered in the White 
House for such an occasion. 

The soft brilliance of the shaded lights spread 
over the walls, with their faint tint of blue-green, 
and paled the gray of the Autumn afternoon, 
outside the long windows. 

The President, refreshed and robust, showed 
the benefits of his three weeks in his “other 
home” among the pines of Georgia. 

But for all the light about the President, little 
was shed on the affairs of state; and some three 
hundred reporters went out burdened with few 
important messages for the world. The Pres« 
ident reiterated, with a laugh, his Warm Springs 
warning: That the answer to most questions 
would be that “there will be an announcement 
on Jan. 3”°—the date of the President’s annual 
message to Congress. 


The President also ree 
marked that there was @ 
second line to his refrain#g 
“If you guess you'll be 
wrong.” And, when a query 
based on some wild rumor was raised, he added 
that he had also invented a new alphabetical 
answer: “S, C. S.”; which, being interpreted, 
stood for “sewing circle story.” 


And such were the answers to most of th@ 


PRESIDENT BACK 
AT WORK IN A 
NEW SETTING 


questions, 


The men filed out and into the new press roons 
to retrieve their overcoats, a long, slow process, 
For the new and spacious waiting room was nof 
intended to be cluttered up with clothing. 

Except for the architectural changes, all waq@ 
much as usual. There were the watchful secrete 
service men; the admiring lady secretaries whd 
never miss a chance to make up the “gallery ;” 
the little menagerie on the Presidential desk— 
now somewhat depleted as to donkeys. Only 
three or four were left. 


[Continued on Page 2, Col. 1.] 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
HE week-end promised to be a cloistered one— 
in contrast to the activities that Warm 
Springs had witnessed the past seven days. 
There at Warm Springs had gathered, singly and 
in groups. the principal representatives of the 
agencies whose needs must be taken care of in 
the budget, now already skeletonized and await- 
ing gompletion in the President's off hours before 
the holidays. 

Donald Richberg had flown to the Little White 
House and then hurried away to make his speech 
(summarized on page 13 of this issue) to busi- 
ness, obviously reflecting his hours of conference 
in Georgia. Meanwhile Coordinator Richberg 
had been baptised in the pool as a member of 
the “swimming cabinet.” along with Messrs. Tug- 
well, Ickes, Hopkins and. finally, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, who, as a late comer, was sO man- 
handled that he retired with a damaged foot. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, early 
in the week, joined the luncheon party that was 
hailed as one of the most important meals of 
the New Deal. At it was discussed the vital ques- 
tion of “how much can be spent without im- 
paring the Federal credit?” After lunch the con- 
ference continued in the cozy little living room 
until the President hailed them all out-of-doors 
to watch a stunt flier entertain the Hospital 
patients, a performance which was ended id a 
terrific downpour of rain. 

Much was done on Tuesday but little said. 
The most exciting reports that came to the wait- 
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BILLIONS FOR RELIEF? 
Harry L. Hopkins, Chief of the FERA, discusses 
his plans for future aid to the unemployed, 

after his return from Warm Springs. 


ing world were the grunts and splashes that 
rose from the pool, where James Roosevelt, son 
of the President, joined the group. 


A SURPRISE VISIT 


In the evening the newspapermen in their 
cottage were surprised by a visitor—the Pres- 
ident himself. Several of his party also appeared. 
There, surrounded by an informal group of chil- 
dren from the hospital, the President dictated 
his statement favoring extension of the Bank- 
head law for regulating the cotton crop. 

Baggage was packed for departure on Wed- 
nesday, and the President said farewell to his 
neighbors and his farm. There, before he left, 
he had engaged in a mule trade, acquiring two 
new animals, which were promptly christened 
“Hop” and “Tug,” not because the Relief Ad- 
ministrator or the Chief Braintruster, after 
whom they were named, resembled the quad- 
rupeds, but because, it was carefully explained, 
the mules were “So frisky.” 

The trip home was another series of confer- 
ences. Almost immediately on his arrival at the 
White House, the President went to the new 
Executive Offices. Looking them over approv- 
ingly, he then settled down at his desk for still 
more conferences. 

Secretary of State Hull, who had met the 
President at the train, was there to discuss the 
London Naval conference, which even then was 
picking up the shattered pieces left when Nor- 
man Davis exploded his answer to Japan’s in- 
sistence on parity in naval armament. 

Then the army had its moment. Secretary of 
War Dern, who has reccommended the re-ap- 
pointment of General Douglas MacArthur as 
Chief of Staff, came and went without comment, 
although the question of breaking precedent to 
keep this popular general in office longer—his 
term has already expired—was still unsettled. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace also called. 

From then on correspondents were busy watch- 
ing many doors of the new office, the guarding 
of which has already taxed the ingenuity of the 
Secret Service. 


VISITING LA FOLLETTES 


The next day (Friday) there was a social call 
from the brothers, Governor-elect Phillip and 
Senator “Bob” La Follette. Just social, they 
Said; with talk about public works and all the 
other important things that the leaders of the 
new Progressive Party should be interested in. 

Repercussions of the power question, which 
has been electrifying the air ever since the Pres- 
ident visited the Tennessee Valley, appeared in 
the person of C. E. Groesbeck. chairman of the 
board of the Electric Bond and Share Co., one of 
the great private concerns which is anxiously 
watching the growth of Government-owned 
plants. 

David Lilienthal, member of the TVA Board 
in charge of power, accompanied him. They 
came, outwardedly a. peace, to discuss the liti- 
gation now going on between their respective 
interests. 


What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Summary of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean ee. 


The only comment which the occasion pro- 
duced was the remark of Mr. Lilienthal that no 
decision had been reached in clearing up what 
he characterized as an “inconsistent” situation. 
FIRST CABINET MEETING 

Then came the first cabinet meeting in its 
new quarters, followed by the press. And when 
the newspapermen had straggled out, the excited 
members of the White House office staff had 
their turn. Still bubbling over with pleasure at 
their newly-acquired elbow room and the excite- 
ment of being guests to the “boss,” whom many 


of them seldom get a chance to see, they left 


their desks to balance tea-cups and munch cakes 
in gratitude for their own New Deal. 

On Saturday night, the President, with mem- 
bers of his cabinet and other members of the 
official family, attended the semi-annual Gridiron 
Club dinner, to watch themselves and their 
policies lampooned. 


Muffler on Loquacity 


No information available on official 
plans and President’s Messages 


6¢\W/HEN THE CAT’S AWAY the mice will play.” 
Washington, in the past week, saw that 
good old adage work in reverse English. 

Between exhilarating interludes of mule-trad- 
ing and water-polo, a terrific amount of work 
was done beneath the murmuring pines of Warm 
Springs, Georgia. The men who splashed about 
the pool or bumped along the winding roads or 
loafed before a crackling fire, as official-family 
guests at the white-framed cottage, went through 
a thorough course of sprouts. 

Back in Washington beforehand some of them 
had talked a bit high and wide, if not hand- 
somely, about what they were going to do to put 
the U.S. A. back on its feet, one way or another. 


’ But when they returned to their desks a Presi- 


dential finger, firmly but gently, was laid upon 
their lips. 
A.PROPOSED ‘SCOOP’ 


The President was writing his two messages to 
Congress—the annual “State of the Nation” and 


the “budget,” both due on or after Jan. 3. And. 


the President intended for once, if possible, to 
“scoop” the newspapers. In any case he didn't 
want the world to hear, in reports drawn from 
vicarious eavesdropping, what he was going to 
say before he had even decided whether he’d 
Say it. 

Besides the President’s Congressional messages, 
at least two other public uiterances were before 
him: First, the address opening the Crime Con- 


' ference, this week, whose program is dealt with 


in the article beginning on the first page of this 
issue, and, second, his fireside chat which was 
scheduled to follow, both to be broadcast. Hence 
the modicum of pearls let fall by his aides. 

As the newspapermen, hopeful and expectant, 
crowded into the conferences of the cabinet 
members and emergency directors, they were met 
with a resounding silence. Answers to the rapid 
Salvos of questions were as cautious and non- 
committal as those of an ancient Greek oracle. 

It is these weekly or semi-weekly conferences 
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“LET THE SOUTH SAY!” 
“If the South wants it, they should have it,” 
says Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, speak- 
ing of the Bankhead cotton Dill. 


which provide most of the grist of the news- 
mill. 


COTTON CONTROL ISSUE 


Naturally a gcodly audience of interested re- 
porters crowded into the office of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace after the announcement 
that the President had come out for continuance 
of cotton control and likewise for an amendment 


to the Bankhead Act which would exempt the -’ 


“little fellow” from curtailment’ of his crop, a 
Subject dealt with in detail on page 15 of this 
issue. 

How did the rest of the officials feel about this 
step? Secretary Wallace gave the assurance 
that it was a unanimous decision of those con- 
cerned, and that he himself had called the Presi- 
dent and talked the statement over with him be- 
for it was given out. 

The Presidential exemptioli—which means that 
some 600,000 small farmers, those who raise two 
bales or less, won’t be interfered with—left lit- 
tle room for doubt as to how the referendum, 
Which is to take place this month, would go. It 


was the little fellow who had been kicking. 
Since it was obvicus how this overwhelming ma- 
jority of farmers, the “two-balers,” would vote— 
as cutting the big fellow’s crop means better 
prices for them—Secretary Wallace’s announce- 
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THE HEAD MEN 
President Roosevelt is met by Vice President 
Garner upon the former’s return to Washing- 
ton from Warm Springs. 


ment that “the Department is going ahead with 
the referendum,” brought a friendly laugh from 
his hearers. 


Toward Nationalism 


Cotton program clashes with for- 
eign trade efforts 


But there was a serious note in the whole pro= 
cedure that coulcn’t be missed. This tailoring 
of the cotton procuction to suit the cloth of re- 
stricted foreign demand revealed the decision of 
the Administration, little as ii may have enjoyed 
it, to swing into step with the rest of the world 
as it marches stubbornly toward nationalism and 
self-sufficiency, despite all efforts to set the 
wheels of foreign trade moving. 

The breakdown of the International Wheat 
Conference at Budapest was only another indi- 
cation of the same tendency. Secretary Wallace 
spoke hopefully—or perhaps only wishfully—of 
its reconvening, with Argentina in a better shape 
to talk business. 

For a report on the plans now operating to 
fight the aftermath of the drought Secretary 
Wallace turned to his aide, Chester Davis, AAA 
Administrator, scated beside him. They are: 
The emergency feed loans; land purchases 
and CCC camp committments; human relief and 
grants for feed from the FERA; Department of 
Agriculture funds to buy cattle plus $25,000,000 
for seed which will come back to the Treasury. 


BUTTER SPREAD TOO THICK 


Avidly searching for a few crumbs of comfort, 
the correspondents crowded the office of Secre- 
tary Ickes, who had been so genially generous 
with his comments only a few days earlier at 
Warm Springs. Before he talked with the Pres- 
ident he said: 

“We ought to have a public works program 
until private capital can do the trick. We are 
doing what private capital is not doing but 
what—” and this some observers declared, he 
added without too much conviction, “what we 
hope private capital will do soon.” 

Then he talked to the President, and after- 
ward merely (the reporters said) “advocated” 
a “generous public works program.” 

Well, what was it to be? How big? How 
generous? What happened during that Warm 
Springs visit? 

“A nice time,” said the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Public cme Administrator, ““was 
had by all.” 

Someone recalled _ delightful evasiveness 
of the Carpenter in “Alice in Wonderland” when 
he was addressed by the oysters, who, concerned 
as to their welfare, suggested that they'd best 
be getting home. ‘The Carpenter,” you recall, 


“said nothing but the butter’s spread too thick.” 


Asked how much more money the PWA would 
seek from the new Congress, Mr. Ickes answered 
that it would be some (mirabile dictu!) but that 
he was “a poor guesser.” 

Surely, thought the scribes, the usually voluble 
Harry Hopkins, whose informal and unconven- 
tional repartee has so often added piquancy tv 
the otherwise leaden phrases of officialdom, 
would have a few winged words. 

The press found this admittedly efficient if 
unorthodox Administrator of millions much as 
usual. He smoked his interminable cigarettes, 
his fingers beat a nervous tattoo on the table, he 
jerked his swivel chair about to better train his 
piercing eye on the questioner. 

But for all his customary verve he could offer 
little more than the damp replica of his alter 
ego, a slewly emerging bust that a sculptor was 
attempting to translate into life in the transitory 
and grudging moments that this volatile gentle- 
man could spare for posing. The clay was un- 


responsive but little more so than the original. 

Mr. Hopkins answered questions but his an- 
swers sounded, as one correspondent said, like 
the replies of a fixed witness before a helpless 
district attorney. What he didn’t know he 
apparently had forgotten. 

However this much was learned: 

There was no appreciable increase in the re- 
lief rolls, now holding the names of some 18 
to 19 million Americans. About eight million 
of these were receiving aid from work-relief 
projects through the 2 million “employables” en- 
gaged in FERA projects. 

About eight million dollars a month, Mr. Hop- 
kins said, is expended by the FERA on its work 
projects. This, he added, is about the limit that 
can be reached this Winter. 

Of rural rehabilitation he spoke with less 
restraint. So far 200,000 farm families have been 
made self-sustaining by loans, but there was 
opportunity for vast expansion, he belleged, in 
this field. | 


Return of Mr. Garner 


December session of Congress 
lacking for first time, but legisla- 
tors return 


It is, indeed, a strange and forlorn December, 
the first in American history when a Congress 


hasn’t been meeting in the last month of the — 


year. The “lame-duck” amendment is responsi- 
ble for that. But that fact doesn’t seem to have 
deterred a good many members of Congress from 
coming back as usual. Perhaps it’s habit. 
Strangest of all sights, however, which Wash- 
ington has witnessed was the return of John 
Nance Garner, Vice President of these United 
States. 


Mr. Garner arrived the day the President 


came, a little earlier, but was on hand to meet 


him, his cheeks glowing with their accustomed: 


ruddy hue, his ten-gallon Texas hat jauntily 


covering his grey locks, a cheerful smile on his 


face and a rapidly URPOTENG cigar between his 
fingers. 


What was the Vice President’s mission, so far 


ahead of his cohorts? Oh, just “some things to . 
-attend to.” The hunting season was over, he’d 
» got his b’ar. 


Of the fight for the House Speak- 
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TAX MENDERS 


Closing the loopholes in the Government’s tax 
net 1s the task of this House Ways and Means 


subcommittee. Left to right: Representatives 

Samuel B. Hill, chairman; Allen T. Treadway, 

Frank Crowther; and Attorney Robert H. 
Jackson of Internal Revenue Bureau. 


ership he had nothing to say despite the fact 
that his Lone Star colleague, Representative 
Sam Rayburn, was a candidate—but some opined 
that the wily hunter from. Uvalde was sstill 
loaded for some kind of bear. 


‘Big Business’ Listens 


Mr. Richberg speaks frankly on 
the NRA and on speeding recovery 


NE New Dealer, though not in Washington, 
yielded plenty of food for the hungry presses. 
Donald Richberg, chief co-ordinator of New Deal 
activities and frequently labeled (much against 
his will) “Assistant President,” spoke with an ex- 
hilarating frankness to the National Association 
of Manufacturers and other representatives of 
“big business” assembled in the Congress of 
American Industry, a gathering described on the 
elaborate stationery of their efficient publicity 
department as “the largest gathering of manu- 
facturers in years.” 

These barons, dukes. and princes of what Eu- 
rope calls our “Dollar aristocracy,” heard Mr. 
Richberg candidly admit that the NRA had failed 
to realize all the high hopes of its founders, but 
listened to the assurance that the experience of 
the last seventeen months had revealed the 
foundation of a sounder economic order. 

And they learned, too, that the Blue Eagle's 
battalions were not to perish but would rise from 
their own ashes, like Phoenix, fairer than ever. 


Mr. Richberg asserting that the eating, of the 


NRA pudding was proof that business was not 
yet sufficiently organized for self-discipline, 
added that “the wailing of timid men that they 
dare not rehabilitate their plants, expand their 
business, or reemploy idle workers until they had 


further assurances from the Government.” was | 


justification enough for the extension of reaerai 
intervention. 

Answering or at least complementing the ob- 
servations as presented by the spokesmen for 
the Administration, the assembled congress out- 
lined and presented a “super-program” for re- 
covery of its own handicraft, pledging with it the 
much-sought-after and assured “cooperation” to 
the common end. The plan embraced, as might 
be expected, support of those NRA principles 
which were considered helps and not hindrances 
to business and checks to the growing weight of 
concessions to labor in the scales of economic 
balance. 

The conferees urged, among other things, re- 
employment of capital and labor in private en- 
terprise; avoiding of centralization of control; 
a balanced budget; no soldiers’ bonus; return to 
the gold standard; uniform banking laws, but no 
political control; no Federal unemployment in- 
surance; equal rights of minorities in labor 
groups, and abandonment of all forms of Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise. 
They made specific recommendations in regard 
to the codes and other far-reaching suggestions 
mentioned in detail on page 13. 


Patience For Budget 


Chamber of Commerce suggests 
Director Bell shouldn’t rush the 
process 


While efficient Acting Director of the Budget 
Bell was congratulating himself.on the fact that 
he had at least a month more than any of his 


predecessors to provide the President with the 


material for his budget-balancing act—althougi 
he was responsible for speeding up this process 


‘long ago—he heard a voice, offering sympathy 
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ONE MAN’S VIEW 


No; these are not conspirators with lighted 


bombs. Merely Senators Clark and Vanden- 

berg (right to left) of the special munitions 

committee interrogating Prof. Manley Hudson, 
a witness. 


for his troubles, from an unexpected quarter. 

It was wafted toward the Treasury cat-a-cor- 
ner across Lafayette Square and Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the marble Lalls of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, an _ institution 
that frequently has been a severe critic of the 
New Deal’s policies and performance. 

The Chamber, like the assembled bankers be- 
fore it, counseled patience and suggested tnat 
January was too early to make a budget for July 
and that time, which is credited with healing all 
wounds, might assuage some of the maladies of 
the body economic and permit the prescribing 
of less radical treatment than might seem indi- 
cated at the moment. 


‘Cleaning Up’ Munitions 
Congressional investigators pry in- 


to arms trade, telegraph business, 
and taxes 


ND while the cne end of the Avenue was 
cloaking its feverish activities in silence. at 
the other end of the Nation’s thoroughfare that 
begins at the marble steps of the Capitol, the 
Congressional investigators were laving soiled 
linen before the public eye. 

The munitions investigators were shooting 
their barbs against the armor plate of the mu- 
nitions makers, seeking to link them to the ac- 
tivities of dye-makers who had joined hands 
after the war to break the grip of the German 
cartels which had cornered the secret proc- 
esses of coloring, close kin to the prescriptions 
for lethal weapons. 

Communications by wire and air were being 
examined with the possibility of forcing the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, along with the 
Shippers and the meat packers, into the corral of 
the codes which they have so far evaded. 

Behind closed doors, the men who check in- 
come and outgo were examining the possibilities 
of making new taxes or discarding old ones. 


TROUBLE IN BALKANS 


Such is the warp and woof that furnishes the 
pattern for another design in the tapestry of 
history. Across the water the glowing embers 
of a fresh conflagration in the Balkans are ner- 
vously watched by the great chancellories of 
Europe. Our envoy abroad speaks unequivocally 
to the naval powers of the world, the stubborn 


of nationalism blaze higher, barriers against 


world intercourse continue to rise between 
nations. 

America, with a Saittins giance across its fron- 
tiers, turns back to its instant needs, resigned to 
fight its fight alone, unaided. 


H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
keep the capitalistic system in- 
tact in so far as the profit and loss 
motive is concerned, and yet un- 
dertake social reforms on a suf- 
ficiently large scale to make 
“America a place in which many 
millions of under-privileged per- 
sons “an enjoy better living con- 
ditions. 


The Administra- 
tion in this respect 
is more social 
minded than ever. 
The chief differ- 
ence between its position of a 
year ago and today is that it sees 
clearly how the wheels of indus- 
try and business can be clogged 
by too much social reform and 
that if reform can be adminis- 
tered in small doses maybe in the 
end there will at least be much 
accomplished than any 
other period in our history. 

There can be no doubt that if 
there were no laws or constitu- 
tional precedents, capital 
structures and all that to worry 
about as in Russia or Germany 
or Italy, the United States could 
be rebuilt in many areas and sev- 
eral social reforms 
But the other side of the argu- 
ment of course is that the chaos 
of transition would make the so- 
cial gains much less than the 
damage to the 90 per cent of the 
population, who now enjoy a 
f-irly good standard of living. 


The unemployed 
these days are said 
OF SOCIAL to number 9,500,- 
SUBSIDY 000. The Adminis- 

_tration’s is 
that half this number can be ab- 
sorbed in “made-work” and the 
other half by stimulated private 


CHANGES IN 
POLICY ARE 


PLAIN CASE 


spending and that “made-work” | 


might just as well help get de- 
cent housing and better farm 
homes for millions of people who 


- never would get these things as a 


result of private ventures. 


{t's a plain case of social sub- 
sidy and ought to be recognized 
as such. While the theory of 
paternalism may be opposed as 
cancerous in the end, the Admin- 
istration is truly at its wits ends 
for things to spend money on 
that will do the masses as a whole 
some good. Hence the low-cost 
houses and ‘subsistence farms 
come into the picture. 

The greatest 
skill will have to be 

used to prevent 

these experiments 

rom demoralizing 
the private spending and lending 
systerr of the country and there 
is inside the Administration an 
influential group of officials who 


EXPERIENCED 


instituted. 


THAT the resignation of J. F. T. 


-O’Connor as Comptroller of the 


Currency is on President Roosevelt’s 


_ desk and soon will be acted on. Mr. 
O’Connor and Secretary Morgen- 


thau have disagreed on policy. A 
Federal Reserve Agent post at San 
Francisco has been offered the 
comptroller. 


xk 


HAT the President is said to be- 

lieve the public is fed up on al- 
phabetical agencies and corporations 
and prefers “committees.” 


Hat the RFC refuses to “crack 

down” on railroads for loan re- 
payments because it has no desire 
to be a “railroad magnate.” 


xx 


THAT the TVA doesn’t know what 

to do about the Knoxville con- 
tract which now has _ expired— 
whether to renew or to arrange 
with the PWA to lend the city of 
Knoxville funds to go ahead and 
compete with the existing property, 
and that the President has taken a 
hand in an effort to solve the 
problem. 


‘2? 


HAT Secretary Morgenthau is the 

real key to whether the spending 
program of the Government will go 
to excess and whether the budget 
will be unbalanced indefinitely. His 
views on what shculd or should not 
be the size of the deficit are having 
much more weight than«the heads 
of the various alphabetical groups. 


THAT a permanent Federal Avia- 
tion Commission may be set up as 
the result of months of hearings be- 
fore the emergency FAC, now a spe- 


-- 


the numerous addresses being 
made by such a busy man as Don- 
ald Richberg. Secretaries Wal- 
lace and Roper are definitely a 
part of the educationa’ effort. 
More will be done by the Presi- 
dent himself in the next severa 
weeks. It’s.all part of a plan to 
inspire confidence by arguing for 
a middle of the road course be- 
tween extremes. 


A heroic attempt will be made 
by the Administration to present 
the budget figures to Congress 
and the public in a way that will 


develop some degree of confi-. 


dence. The size of the deficits is 
stupendous but the Treasury will 
draw a distinction between debts 
incurred that are reimbursable 
and debts that were plain grants 
or doles. 


The recommen- 
HUGE SUM dations for expen- 


cial body to propose a permanent 
policy toward all forms of aviation. 


x * * 


THAT the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board will crumble for lack of 
enforcement power unless Congress 
passes new legislation. Of the ap- 
proximately 40 written decisions 
handed down by the Board, compli- 
ance has been secured in less than 
10 cases. 


THAT the appointment of a new 
assistant Director of the Budget is 
expected soon and the job will go to 
Ireland-born Maurice Collins, who 
is serving as Director of Finance for 
the Veterans’ Administration and 
who did yeoman work for the CWA 
last year. It is also whispered that 
the word “Acting” will soon be re- 
moved from the title of Acting Di- 
rector of the Budget, D. W. Bell. 


THAT notwithstanding the state- 
‘ment of Harry Hopkins that more 
than 1,000,000 acres of submarginal 
land has been bought under the 
Federal rural rehabilitation plan, 
there actually has not been one acre 
purchased. Some options have been 
obtained, but technicalities hold up 
the work. 


x** 


THAT the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission may be reorgan- 
ized to continue Hampson Gary, 
Texas lawyer and diplomat, as one 
of the seven commissioners and still 
carry out the original plan to ap- 
point former Representative Anning 
S. Prall of New York in Mr. Gary’s 
place. 


THAT a high ranking AAA official 
“cracked down” on Cully A. Cobb, 
chief of the Adjustment Adminis- 
tration’s cotton section and enthusi- 
astic advocate of the Bankhead Act. 
While Secretary Wallace was as- 


suming a neutral attitude, Mr. Cobb 
went around the South advocating 
this plan. Prior to making the 
same speech in Washington before 


college professors, he was told to 
tone it down or take the conse- 
quences. He toned it down. 


THAT the Navy Department ex- 
perts have already completed plans 
for new warships, for which they 
will ask a Congress appropriation 
when Japan formally renounces the 
Washington Naval Treaty. 


kk 


THAT prices of Joint Stock Land 
Banks bonds have risen so much 
that Congress may make an investi- 
gation into liquidation of these 
banks which it authorized in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 


HAT thousands of lawyers will be 

dropped within the next few 
weeks from the list of those permit- 
ted to practice at the Treasury bar. 
Those to be dropped include attor- 
neys and agents who collect con- 
tingent fees for settlement of Treas- 
ury cases as well as those who have 
become inactive. 


THat the Federal Government will 

take no further action against 
Samuel S. Insull, Sr., until the State 
of Illinois completes its trial. 


ra * 


THat President approves blanket- 

ing into Civil Service Federal 
workers in emergency bureaus now 
scheduled to continue in service for 
anotner year or more on passage of 
noncompetitive examinations dur- 
ing coming year. 


Har TEMPORARY Committee on 

Economic Security may become 
a permanent body in order to carry 
through long-range “social-insur- 
ance” projects. 


* 


HAT men like Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary Roper and Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings are having more to 


10 BILLION TAXABLE INCOME 


Sharp Increase in Million Dollar Revenues; Comparison 


With Federal Deficits 


F THE Federal Government had 
confiscated all the net taxable 
incomes ahove $5,000 earned by all 
individuals in the United States dur- 
ing 1933 it barely could have paid 
the deficit incurred during the past 
fiscal year. 

And if the Federal Government 
had been dependent upon individ- 
ual income taxes atone to finance 
its operations, its total 1933 tax col- 
lections from this source would not 
have paid for the Federal deficit in- 
curred in the single month of Octo- 
ber, 1933. 

Those are among the disclosures 
contained in the Treasury Depart- 
ment report on Statistics of Income 
for 1933, made public Dec. 10. 

Thus, the taxable income of all 
persons with net incomes above $5,- 
000 in 1933 amounted to $4,053,653,- 
000. The Federal deficit for the fis- 
cal year 1934 was about that amount. 

Total taxes collected from indi- 
vidual incomes amounted to $372,- 
967,761, while the October deficit was 
around $400,000,000. 

The amount of 1933 income sub- 
ject to the Federal tax totaled $10,- 


845,653,522. Of this amount $6,792,- 
000,000 was earned by persons re- 


Say in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment and national policies than ap- 
pears on the surface and that the 
President turns to them for advice 
as often as he does to the “left 
wingers” in his official family. 


HAT there is a well-defined plan 


to do something about the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, using 
public works money and arranging 
with the States, cities and railroads 
for ultimate reimbursement when 
times are better. 


HAT the Fedcral Communications 
Commission by its questions is 
making a penetrating analysis of 


groups. 


ceiving net income of $5,000 and ’ 


less. Net income is income after 
exemptions for dependents and 
other charges. 


The Treasury report disclosed that 
the country could boast of 46 in- 
dividyals with incomes of more than 
$1,000,000 in 1933, compared with 20 
in 1932 and 513 in 1929, which was 
the top year for all time. 


As a matter of fact, all classes of 
income receivers earning under $25,- 
000 a year showed a decrease in 
numbers, as compared with 1932, 
while all classes receiving more than 
that amount showed an increase in 
numbers. 
earning more than $1,000,000 a year 
was $1,800,000. 

While dealing with a statistical 
subject, it also can be pointed out 
that: 

Nine-.enths Under $5,000 

Of those filing income tax returns 
91 per cent had taxable incomes of 
less than $5,000. 

These 91 per cent, however, paid 


only 10.6 per cent of the total tax. 


Or, conversely, the 9 per cent of 
the taxpayers with the highest in- 
comes paid 894 per cent of the total 
income tax. The reasons are that 
the rates are higher in higher 
brackets and that these fewer tax- 
payers earned so much more pro- 
portionally than the lower income 


Total taxable incomes reported 
were ‘the lowest since 1916. Yet 
total taxes were the highest since 
1931. 

The number of corporations filing 
returns was 472,174 or less than in 
1932 by 9,000. 

The average net income for all 
persons making returns was $2,- 
963.20. The average amount of tax 
was $101.90. The total tax collected 
on curporation income was $353,- 
916,261. This was in addition «to 
collections on individual incomes. 


The average of those | 


Of Women Now 


In Legislatures 


One hundred and thirty women 
will serve in the 1935 legislatures in 
34 States. 

The 1935 total is a loss of five 
women legislators compared with 
1933 and 1934. It also is a continua- 
tion of the yearly decline in the 
nuinber of women State legislators 
since 1929. In that year, 149 wo- 
men answered legislative roll calls 
in'38 States. 

Legislatures in 44 States will be in 
session in 1935. Those not meeting 
are in Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia. 

League of Women Voters’ survey 
discloses these significant 

s with reference to women’s 
sentation in the 1935 State leg- 

bodies: 

Eleven State Senators 

Eleven women will sit in State 
senates, aS compared to twelve for 
the past two years. There will be 
119 in the lower houses. They com- 
prise, politically: Demograts, 67; Re- 
publicans, 52; Sccialist, 1; elected on 
non-partisan ticket, 2; elected with 
both Republican and Democratic 
endorsement (in New Hampshire), 
3; political party representation not 
reported in survey, 5. 

Four States—Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Washing- 
ton—have the largest number of 
women legislators. Connecticut 
leads with 17. Proportionately, the 
woman’s representation in these 
States is under 6 per cent. This 
ratio is due to the large size of each 
legislature. 

Three-fourths of the total number 
of Republicans is in the eastern 
States of Maine, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. Three-fifths of the 
Democratic representation is in 
States west of the Alleghenies. The 
one Socialist is from Pennsylvania 
and is a reelection. 


‘NATIONAL DRIVE ON CRIME: 
UNCLE SAM PREPARES FORCES 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


their trade by posing as friends of 
the victim and then taking him for 
a ride so that, unsuspecting, he 
could be shot through the back of 
the head, made up the armies. 

But gangsters were a low breed, 
rising to power through assassina- 
tion. They were soft and bought 
their way to power or paid assassins 
to do the dirty work. , 

Uncle Sam reached them through 
their failure to pay income taxes. 
Federal courts cooperated, and the 
most notorious of the lot went to 
Leavenworth. Those out of jail 


States, with three times as large a 
population, had 11,443, or 61 times 
as many. 

Reasons vary. Among those given 
are the less, settled character of 
American society, the great racial 
and nationality differences, the 
restlessness of a rather young peo- 
ple, the growth of big cities, the 
political corruption in cities, and 
other factors. 

But most of all, it has been found 
that crime offered profit. Criminals 
were ready to pay for rights to prey 
on the people and that pay often 


telephone service of all kinds and 
classifications with the hope of get- 
ting a report to Congress at the 
coming session. 


The Tamiami 


Labcr Relations Board to withdraw 
its decision in the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin case. The gun—pos- 
sible refusal in the future to with- 
draw Blue Eagles at the Board’s re- 
quest. 


ostess. 
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Geo. A James, qe. A. 
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Packard owners is the first 


For some time, the rumor that Packard was 
bringing out a low-priced car has been dis- 
cussed with great interest all over America. 


A letter from the president of Packard to the 
Company’s 112,000 stockholders and 240,000 


public announcement 


of this new car. We believe this letter to be of 


was accepted. 


PLOT FOR WAR ON CRIME 


have gone back to the gambling 
racket, or to running disorderly 
houses, or to hanging around the 


TO BE ASKED diture are not like- 
OF CONGRESS ly to be as big as 


expect to be vigilant on that 


such general interest that we reproduce it here. 
score. 


Perhaps the most significant 
trend today is the President's re- 
liance on those of his advisers 
who have had a background of 
knowledge of the operations of 
business and finance and who are 
better qualified than the theorists 


Just now the Administration is 
definitely embarking on a cam- 
paign of education—trying by 
public speeches to educate busi- 
ness to a feeling that it must have 
an increasing sense of social re- 


as been reported 
in the extravagant estimates 
which the newspapers have been 
talking about for the last month 
but they will be large enough to 
show that our habit of thinking 
in billions has not yet been aban- 
doned. 


abatement of deficits which the 
business and financial world will 
look for with genuine concern. 
There will be a promise of a 
downward trend but little evi- 
dence of any plan to make it a 
reality before 1937 or 1938. 
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fringe of society. 

Not so the new type desperado. 
Recently the trouble has been with 
these dare-devil criminals. For 
the most part, they have been 
Anglo-Saxons. 

They have specialized in bank 


and asked none. 

The fight there has been a tough 
one, and the count now stands 12 
dead criminals and 8 dead Federal 
agents. 


CLEANING UP PUBLIC ENEMIES 


as likely to be murdered as he is 
today, and that he had about one- 
quarter as much of a chance of be- 
ing robbed with a gun. 

The comparison is even more 
graphic when made with European 
countries, as pictured above. 

Just why should the United States 
have so much more lawlessness than 
Europe? Why should England and 
Wales, with a combined population 
of 40,000,000, have only 186 homi- 
cides in 1932, while the United 


Officials now name the following 
as topics under consideration at the 
Crime Conference: 

1. Removal of police operations 
from the sphere of local politics. 

2. Revision of laws relating to 
parole, penalties, probation, and the 


cial agencies to reduce juvenile de- 


linquency. 

4. Revision of State laws to per- 
mit establishment of State police 
systems. 

5. Establishment of a criminolo- 
gical institute at Washington for 


are expert marksmen. 

But there is one other factor that 
explains why criminals fear Fed- 
eral agents. It is in the record of 
court convictions. Thus during the 
fiscal year 1934, which ended last 
July 1, there were convictions in 
93.81 per cent of the cases investi- 
gated and brought to trial by the 
department... 

Federal methods offer an oppor- 
tunity for study and for emulation 
by the local crime fighting of- 
ficials. 
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A Balanced Budget 


Is Press Forecast 


QUESTION OF TIME, MAJORITY OF 
EDITORS CONTEND; OBSTA- 
CLES TO BE OVERCOME 


The budget of the Federal Government 
can and must be balanced within a rea- 
sonable time on the present showing, in 
the opinion of 70 per cent of the news- 
papers that comment on the situation, 
while 30 per cent fear inability of the 
Administration to keep Congress and its 
own representatives within reasonable 
bounds. The danger is in the continu- 
ance of two national budgets, one for 
normal expenditures, the other for large 
relief enterprises. 


ANGER OF CHEAP MONEY is associated in 

the public mind with the possibility that the 

financial situation of the Government may get 
out of control. 

Most important of the danger points is that 
which is brought to the attention of the people 
of the Nation by the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
(Ind.), when it declared that “there is much ill- 
advised talk to show us that, after all, neither 
in taxation nor in borrowing are we badly off.” 


The Journal complains that assurances from 

Prof. Withers of Columbia University, that “our 
public debt is not unduly heavy, since England 
is now supporting a much higher debt, relative 
to her wealth and population,” are to be re- 
gretted. That paper concludes that “such talk 
supplies a quite sufficient basis for the politician 
to advocate any and every bit of spending that 
seems to him good.” 
The chief difficulty, in the judgment of the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) is that “voting 
money in response to influence or the power of 
organized minorities is assumed to be popular, 
but voting taxes to pay for the largess is un- 
popular.” 


VETO—ACE IN THE HOLE! 

The Chronicle adds that, “if Congress takes 
the responsibility in the one case and evades 
it in the other, all that remains to enforce the 
President’s demand that both or none be done 
is the veto, and it is a familiar fact that Presi- 
dential vetoes in highly organized and exten- 
sively backed minority cases have been over- 
ruled.” 

The Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) is optimistic 
in the statement that “good reason exists for 
believing that there will be’a tightening of the 
Government’s purse strings, with the beginning 
of the next fiscal year,” and the Times finds sat- 
isfaction in the fact that “it is unofficially 
stated the country may look for an approach to 
the balanced budget.” That paper concludes 
that such a result “will create confidence in 
financial and business circles.” 


Pointing to the distinction between the nor- 
mal expenditures for the usual Government op- 
erations and “the extraordinary requirements 
due to inescapable Federal relief,” the Scranton 
paper expects successful handling of the former. 
and holds that, “so far as the relief budget is 
concerned, it will not be possible to eliminate 
these expenditures entirely, but it is hoped they 


- will be reduced substantially.” 


“PICK UP OR PULL OUT” 


A comparison between statements by Secre- 
tary Ickes and by Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 


\ 


& 
: 
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Something Seems to be Holding Us Back 


States is going to balance its budget there must 


be courage and vision in many places quiescent 
at present. The alternative, a drift into na- 
tional insolvency, should be frightening enough 
to stimulate these rare qualities.” 


“Noticeable business resumption” is recorded 
by the Tulsa (Okla.) World (Ind.), while that 
paper advises that “morally, it is very important 
that the doles and other forms of relief be stop- 
ped at the earliest possible date.” The World 
argues that “the burden the Government is 
carrying is really the burden of the people”; that 
“distribution through normal channels, or by 
regular business, should be reached very soon, to 
avoid the danger of ruinous taxes.” 


A PRESIDENTIAL PREDICTION 


Figures showing the Government’s transac- 
tions in recent months are assembled by the 
South Bend Tribune (Rep.), with a review of the 
developments in the first four months of the 
present fiscal year. These figures cover the Ad- 
ministration’s predictions made earlier in the 
year. The Tribune states: 


“In these four months the Government’s emer- 
gency expenditures, or those listed in the extra- 
ordinary budget, totaled $1,359,946,855. That 
brought total Federal expenditures, less public 
debt retirements, to $1,161,859,344 above total 
Federal receipts. That deficit for four months 
and 20 days in 1934 was twice as large as the 
deficit in the corresponding period in 1933. 


“Last year the general fund was being in- 
creased; this year the Treasury has been meet- 


Press Wants Curb 
Of Munition Sales 


CONTROL OR LICENSING GENER- 
ALLY FAVORED; FURTHER 


INVESTIGATION URGED 


Disclosures before the Senatorial com- 
mittee headed by Senator Nye, which has 
investigated the munitions business, have 
resulted in demands, from 65 per cent of 
the newspapers commenting on the sub- 
ject, for public control or licensing of the 
production of munitions. The remain- 
ing 35 per cent call for further investi- 
gation. 

Many arguments in.favor of interna- 
tional control are made. There is sup- 
port for the American plan of control, 
laid before the League of Nations in 
Geneva. 


While the Nye committee, investigating the 
traffic in munitions, has been handicapped by 
lack of funds, the press of the country has found 
enough evidence to make a protest against the 
activities of these manufacturers. It is felt that 
the representatives of the trade are in a position 
to interfere with disarmament agreements. 

“The more publicity there is on such activi- 
ties, the better,” declares the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette (Rep.), in the belief that “here is one 
private industry that just naturally calls for Gov- 
ernment regulation.” 


HE “LABORED STRENUOUSLY” 

Mention of the name of former President 
Hoover in connection with the work of the Com- 
merce Department under him, with suggestion 
that he officially aided in trade expansion for the 
arms makers, brings a protest from the New 
York Times (Dem.), which voices the opinion: 

“It is brought out with an air of solemnity 
that agents of foreign manufacturers of arms 
called upon Mr. Hoover when he was Secretary 
of Commerce. Doubtless they did, along with 
thousands of others. But the ex-President in a 
statement made at Palo Alto yesterday sets all 
this matter in its proper place. 

“He points out that the announced policy of 
this Government for many years was to bring 
about disarmament. He himself when President 
labored strenuously to that end. Mr. Roosevelt 
has in like manner made a large offer of reduced 


Cartoon from the New London (Conn.) Day 


Adding Another One 


practices, both past and present, of the same 
trade as it exists in other countries. 

“In fact the American investigation already 
has uncovered-evidence to that effect, a fact that 
has given it a world-wide educational value. 

“Already it has resulted in the calling of 2 
similar investigation by the British Government 
of the British munitions trust. That investiga- 
tion was forced on reluctant officials by the 
British public, aroused by the American dis- 
closures. 

“We hope the American investigation will re- 
sult in placing the American industry under a 
system of Federal licensing and control. But we 
hope for more than that. 

“We hope it will be the cause of a world-wide 
popular revulsion against the traffic in war ma- 
terials, which may aid both the effort to place 2 
world-wide curb on this traffic and, incidentally, 


the negotiations for limitation of armaments.” 


The Brooklyn Times-Union (Rep.) states that 
the United States sponsors before the League of 
Nations “a general treaty for international con- 
trol,” but points out that “there is no provision 
for punishment.” 


Right to Require 
Military Training 


RULING ON DUTY OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS ENDORSED BY 
ALMOST ALL EDITORS 


Decision of the Supreme Court that 
the University of California, a land-grant 
college, may insist that students take 
military training, appeals to 95 per cent 
of the commenting press as a reasonable 
view of the duty of the student. The be- 
lief that such training should be optional 
is held by 5 per cent of the press. 


ANY EDITORS, in viewing the high court’s 
decision that students at the University of 
California may not avoid military drill on the 
plea of conscientious objection and religious con- 
viction, points out that there is no compulsion 
exercised upon such students, but that they have 
the privilege of attending other institutions, 
whether they may avoid military drill. 
“The opinion should curb a2 lot of senseless liti- 
gation over the rights of land-grant colleges,” 
Says the Indianapolis Star (Rep.) 


THEIRS’ NOT TO REASON WHY 


“The cause of peace needs all the support it 
can get,” the Now York Herald-Tribune (Rep.) 
suggests, “and it can ill afford to be compromised 
and made ridiculous in the eyes of the general 
public by the extravagances of hypersensitive 
souls with skins too tender jor the world in which 
they must live.” 


“It is evident that the decision is emphatic and 
final,” according to the Detroit Free Press (Ind.), 
which concludes that “no nation can exist in a 
condition of good order and security on any 
other basis than this.” 

Several newspapers point out that the only 
basis for exemption from duty would be physical 
disability. The A'lanta Constitution (Dem.) con- 
tends that the “decision should end the contro- 
versy growing out of the belief that military 
training is an endorsement of war.” 

The Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.), 
explains that “these regulations are disciplinary 
and do not constitute an infringement of liberty 
in its broader sense, because they are contrac- 
tual, the student contracting to abide by them 


in his course.” 


armament. “If these proposals have 
not been accepted it is not the fault 
of the United States Government. 
To represent it, at this late date, as 
really bent on fostering the traffic 
in arms, both at home and abroad, 
is a strain which one would think 
must break down the credulity of 
even a United States Senator.” 


Treating the matter with greater 
severity, the Richmond New’ Leader 
(Dem.), makes the comment: 


“Nobody can blink the fact that 
the Government of the United States 
in the Coolidge-Hoover era put the 
munitions traffic on precisely the 
same footing with the export of mo- 
tor cars and radio, however clear a 
distinction the right-minded Ameri- 
can citizen might draw between the 
two.” 

Papers which have observed the 
lack of funds for the committee work 
and advise -new appropriations by 
Congress are the Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
Daily News (Ind.), the Cheyenne 


Advice is a 
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amanoutof 
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Labor’s Renewal 
Of Campaign for 
A 30-Hour Week 


Employers Pledged to Fight 
Proposed Law; An Analy- 
sis of Effects as Seen By 
Manufacturers 


In early 1933 unemployment 
stood at an alarmingly high figure. 
The Senate approved a 30-hour- 
week bill to pass around employ- 
ment and _ increase purchasing 
power. The bili never became law. 
It was suverseded by the Recovery 
Act. 

Today, with a new Congressional 
session less than a month away, 
unemployment figures stand at a 
figure only moderately lower. There 
is talk of a revival of the old bill. 

In the interim the American 
Federation of Labor has announced 
it will campaign for such a bill. Its 
president, William Green, last week 
called for adoption of a 30-hour 
week in the oil industry. 


EMPLOYERS TO FICHT 


Against this, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manutacturers heard its 
president say on Dec. 5: 

“This Association will oppose with 
every facility at its command efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to have Congress enact a 30-hour 
week.” | 

Since the earlier bill was passed 
by the Senate, some 18 months have 
passed. They have brought an op- 
portunity to get a better look at 
what this legislation would mean. 

A recent study by the National 
Industrial Conference Board under- 
takes to show wh4at might be ex- 
pected in manufacturing industry 
if an average 30-hour week were 
adopted. Probable results are shown 
for three groups—the unemployed, 
those now employed, and the manu- 
facturer. 


PRESENT WORK WEEK 


The first point to keep in mind, 
it is stated, is that the average 
work week is now about 33.3 hours, 
down a little more than 4 from the 
beginning of 1933. The study as- 
sumes that weekly pay would re- 
main the same as now on a weekly 
basis; but with average work hours 
cut from 33.3 to 30. 

What would be the effect for each 
group mentioned? 

Take first the unemployed. It is 
estimated that under the 30-hour 
week an additional 700,000 people 
would find work to turn out the 
same amount of goods as were pro- 
duced in September last. 

This is a sizable number, out only 
one-fourth of the unemployed in 
manufacturing industry. It is only 
7 per cent of the total army of the 
unemployed. 


EFFECTS ON WORKERS 


Consider next how the employed 
workers wauld be affected. Their 
total earnings might be expected to 
remain the same, but each person 
on the average would have three 
hours and twenty minutes more leis- 
ure. This means an additional 
half day to add to the week-end 
activities. 

But against this must be placed 
an increased cost of living, because 
the labor cost going into the ar- 
ticles which the workers buy is go- 
ing to be higher. That is not to say 
that all items would be higher or 
that those which did increase in 
price would go up by the same 
amount. The study indicates that 
it would be impossible to tell in ad- 
vance how much the cost of living 
would go up, but the ultimate effect, 
it states, would be increased prices. 


RESULTS FOR EMPLOYERS 

Finally, in what ways would 
manufacturers find the situation 
different? 

In the first place, they would 
have to pay more for each hour’s 
work received from their employes, 
Since the employe would receive 
the same pay for 30 hours of work 
that he is now getting for 33.3. 

Moreover, aS new workers are 
brought in, they would at the outset 
be less efficient. They might not 
be paid so high a rate as the older 
workers, but it is probable that this 
saving to the manufacturer would 
not be enough to offset the de- 
decreased efficiency. In technical 
language, output per man _ hour 
would decrease. | 

There are other factors, too. 
Some manufacturers might have to 
install additional machinery to put 
the added number of employes to 
work. In other cases buildings 
might have to be expanded or 
altered. Expenditures for such pur- 
poses would add to the overhead. 


HIGHER SELLING PRICES 

All these exigencies as well as the 
increased labor cost would add up 
to larger unit costs for products, 
which would eventually appear in 
higher selling prices. 

Yet these results would vary 
greatly from industry to industry 
and plant to plant. Some products 
require a great deal of labor 
to make, and their costs would rise 
most. Others require comparatively 
little labor, machines doing most of 
the work. These products would find 
themselves at an advantage. 
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Editor’s Note.—Letters are 
selected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Ez- 
cerpts only can be _ published 
because of limited space. Com- 


munications not intended for 
publication should so 
marked. 


Destroying Useful Goods 
Sir: 


An appalling statement, tucked in 
an inside page of the local paper 
shows that the taxpayers of the 
country have spent over half a 
thousand million dollars in paying 
for nonproduction: So much for 
cotton, so much for pigs, for wheat, 

While we have had breadlines and 
shivering, ragged citizens, we have 
taxed our citizens to feed and 
clothe them instead of buying the 
“surplus” which producers should 
have been encouraged to create, for 
that use. 

With half the world’s population 
illiterate and impoverished there 
can never be too many/good things 
produced. The sole problem is dis- 
tribution and purch 
Create as much as 
ful products as is 
liquor, gambling, 


cessities. 
Boston, Mass. 
* 
Cost of Repeal 
Sir: 
In the Dec. 3 issue, under the 


general heading of “The First Year 
of Repeal” is this statement: 


“As a result of the first year of | 


repeal there is approximately $329,- 
465,000 more in the United States 
Treasury than there would have 
been.” 


Figures recently released assure 


President’s Leadership 


Roosevelt 


us there has been an increase in 
arrests of those operating a motor 
vehicle while under the influence of 
alcoholic drinks. 

The point which interests me is 
what has been the cost to the vari- 
ous taxing units of litigation inci- 
dent to such arrests and to acci- 
dents due to drunken drivers over 
and above the annual cost during 
prohibition years? 

Perhaps it is true that the United 
States has derived revenue from 
liquor tax but it is also true that 
there has been an increase of legal 
procedure which must be paid for 
by taxation. As yet I have never 
Seen figures as to the _ possible 
amount of this increased expendi- 
ture. 

EDGAR C. DENNY. 

Milton, Ind. 


Sir: 
In your fantastic eulogies of Mr. 


first condemn practically every one 
of his policies and then say how 
fortunate we are to have a Presi- 
dent who could put such stuff over 
on the people) you cite as one sign 
of his qualities for superb leader- 
hip: 

or the Administration has come 
lize that public spending can- 


issue of Nov. 19 I find an 


(fantastic because you .. 


article /captioned “Currency and 


Credit” in which one school advo- 
cates the printing of money backed 
only by the Government’s promise 
w pay. ° 

We have the experience of Euro- 
pean nations along that line and 
that should veto a like policy. 

The other school says “what this 
country needs is not more currency 
but more credit or bank money.” 
We read that the banks are full of 
depositors’ money of which they 
must be careful custodians. 

The great public demand is for the 
banks to make liberal loans. 

There seems to be no realization 
that such a course before buying 
power is developed would pile up 
finished goods with a glutted mar- 
ket and less buyers as occurred in 
the cotton yardage trade. 

The bankers see that result and 
also the certainty of loans not being 
paid at maturity and they refuse to 
loan for that purpose. It would also 
cause much slashing of prices to 
meet maturing note obligations and 
precipitate another plunge into de- 
pression and unemployment. It is 
not to be wondered at that bankers 
still maintain a atti- 
tude. 

What is the remedy for the dead- 
lock? Certainly it is not to be 


found, as some think, in decreasing | 


the cost of goods by a further re- 
duction of wages, 1s that would au- 
tomatically decrease the buying and 
consuming power and react to re- 
duce production and increase unem- 
ployment. 

The opposite and only alternative 
is: If the Nation is to become 
prosperity minded and expect the 
consumption of our national prod- 
ucts it must be converted to the 
realization that the market for 
American goods can be made only 
by increased buying power and that 


means increased wages for most of 
the unorganized and white collar 
labor that is already employed. * * * 
GEORGE F. SHEPARD. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Plea for Producers 

Sir: 


does the Administration, that the 
problem of today iS an industrial 
recovery. 

Practically every ‘New Deal meas- 
ure has been intended for the ben- 
efit of organized industry, organ- 
ized capital and organized labor, all 
of which, in my judgment, are sec- 
ondary. 

The primary basis of recovery al- 
ways has been, and will in this de- 
pression prove to be, raw material 
price recovery; a relative read- 
justment of prices 0f raw materials 
and finished factory products on a 
prewar (1909-1914) basis, not on a 
1926 basis, which was after twelve 
years of enforced maladjustment. 

Can you cite a depression which 
was not preceded by a declihe in 


disrespectfully of 


the price of raw materials below | 


finished products? There may.have 
been many causes for this-decline, 
but do you not find that every) de- 
pression was preceded by that ‘un- 
equal spread of prices? * * * 

Now my point is: Was not the 
Farm Board and is not AAA and 
NRA simply manipulation in re- 


transfer without pay a large part | 
litical opportunist may exhaust the 


of our raw material values to the 
industrial centers to keep organized 
industry pacified? * * * 

Is the attitude of industry, re- 
flected through these Governmen- 
tal regulations, fair and just? 
intended to be fair and just? Or is 
it intended that it will result in un- 
equitable distribution of the new 
wealth of this country each year? 

R. M. ARMOUR. 
Now Is a Socialist 

Sir: 

More money and equal exchange is 
all that is needed to put Uncle Sam 
back on his feet. The farmer and 
labor always have paid too much 
and got too little in all their 
Goals. °° 

I was born and raised a Demo- 
crat. I am a Republican. I was a 
Socialist. From now on I am. 

Our Government has collapsed. 


Is it | 


Why? Because all laws are made 
for the rich. Well, you know the 
truth, too, but you don’t want to 
state it. 
FRANK SUTHERLIN. 
Russellville, Ind. 


rs 
I think you err in assuming, as |" Investor's View 


Sir: 

Everybody anticipated that the re- 
cent visit of President Roosevelt to 
Muscie Shoals was to give emphasis 
to his TVA experiment—sort of 
“smile” it along. 

An inspection by him of a project 
so vast and varied in such a short 
time would of course be impossible 
and in any case if he spent a month 
there he couldn’t tell whether. it 
would eventually be a replica of the 
Chinese wall, the Pyramids of Egypt, 
or the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
but it got his prearranged O. K. 

I venture to say that nobody with 
even the wildest flight of imagina- 
-tion could have envisioned the Pres- 
ident of the Unitcd States speak so 
those who have 


had the courage and sense to op- | 


pose his expensive scheme. 


He designated them “obstruction- 
ists, few in number,” but even 
though he did use the influence of 
his high office to discredit and ridi- 
cule them, they are proud to have 
opinicrs of their own and are un- 


| afraid to express them‘ 
Straint of trade, all intended to 


The temporary popularity of a po- 


resources of the Nation in a prodi- 
gal manner, in will-o’-wisp schemes, 
but Ge can’t by any force of circum- 
stances ram down the throats of 
stelwart citizens his half-baked ex- 
periments. 

The 12,000 or more (not so few) 
Alabaina citizens who invested in 
the Alabama Power Company, while 


included in the President's minority, 
are the thinking, saving, substantial 


residents of this great State. 

They are those industrious peo- 
ple who own their homes, pay 
taxes, employ labor, support the 


_ charitable institutions, and are loyal 


to their State and Nation They are 
the ones who eventually will have 
to pay, clong with similar citizens 
of the Nation, for the orgie of politi- 
cal spending inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


We may as well exercise the horse | 


sense we have been endowed with 
and concede that we cannot buy, 
bribe, or spend ourselves into pros- 
perity for, notwithstanding the blus- 
tering ballyhoo and reckless aban- 
don of the present Administration, 
that has poured out billions for this 
purpose, “prosperity is still around 
the corner” and the law of eco- 
nomics remains unchanged. 
GEORGE McCLEERY. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Mellow Warmth 
SUNNY 
WINTER DAYS 


California 


and Southern 


Arizona 


This winter, via the Santa Fe, 
rail fares of all classes and 
sleeping car charges are the 
lowest in many years. At the 
same time there is new speed 
and convenience in sched- 
ules; new comfort in AIR- 


CONDITIONED equipment. 


. May we help you with your 
winter travel plans? A word will 
bring informative booklets, or 
more specific information. 


Ask about ALL-EXPENSE Tours 
to California 
G. C. Dist. Pass. Agents 
NTA FE RY. 
302 Trust Bldg. 
1600 Chestnut St. at 16t 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-2468 
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(CHILDREN'S Bureau Plans For Needy 
Children 


President’s Committee Recommends Old 


Age Pensions 
* * * 


Traffic Death Toll Jumping To Record Peak 

Los Angeles Paves Way for “Mass Health” 


Harry Hopkins Favors Work Relief Over 
“Dole” 


* * * 
CCC Gives One Million Direct Employment 
x* * * 


The Cost of Living Takes A Drop 

A CITY bigger than the metropolis of New York 
could be made up of the American children 
less than 16 years old who are now on public 
relief. Greater New York, according to the latest 
census, contains 7.300,000 residents. The families 
at present receiving emergency relief through 

the United States include 7,400,000 children. 

It is difficult to visualize this enormous num- 
ber of little boys and girls who are causing the 
Children’s Bure2zu at Washington deep concern. 
Perhaps realization may be quickened by the re- 
flection that they represent approximately the 
combined populations of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Delaware, and 
that the extra hundred thousand by which chil- 
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EYES ON YOUTH 
Katharine F. Lenroot, new chief of the 
Children’s Bureau—Her concern is the wel- 
fare of 7,400,000 children 


dren on relief overtop the population of New York 
City would, form a sizable city by themselves. 


The census puts the population of Lowell, Mass., 


Tampa, Fla., Knoxville, Tenn., and Canton, Ohio, 
at around 100,000 each. 


FUTURE GENERATIONS AFFECTED 

What shall be done with this vast army of 
children who, growing up in time of depression, 
face not only lack of comforts but also, through 
undernourishment, lack of health? The prob- 
lem is one whicn includes not only these chil- 
dren but the generation of which they will be 
the parents. 

Security for families, security for the homes 
of widowed mothers of minors, the providing cf 
both education and recreation,.the promotion 
of child and maternal health with closer coop- 
eration among Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies; these form the immediate goal of Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, newly appointed by Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins as head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Member of the Bureau since 1914, this Wis- 
consin woman with the sympathetic eyes, the 
prematurely white hair, and the dimpled smile 
has a thorough understanding of the present 
situation and its possibilities for disaster. 


JOBS FOR YOUTHS 

' Nor is it only the children under 16 toward 
whom the energies of the Bureau are directed. 
Machinery soon will be set going for one of the 
biggest drives the Nation ever has seen against 
unemployment among young people between the 
ages of 16 and 21. 

The first move has been to enlist the services 
of Dr. Mary F. Hayes, head of vocational service 
for juniors in New York, as supervisor of the 
program to provide the means either of attend- 
ing school or procuring employment. 

The second move will be the working out of 
cooperative programs by educational, employ- 
ment, and welfare agencies, Federal, State and 
local. The cooperation of both the NRA and 
FERA will be sought. | 

Miss Lenroot, who is the daughter of Judge 
Irvine L. Lenroot of the U. S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, formerly U. S. Senator, 
points out that home security, worth-while edu- 
cation and recreation, and—at the right age— 
employment “are the most effective means of 
preventing juvenile delinquency.” 


Aid For Undernourished 


Government suggests means to 
avoid some of the ills confronting 
youth 
OF the child and maternal health program, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, last week appointed 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau with Miss Len- 
root’s hearty endorsement, 
charge. 
Dr. Eliot, of the distinguished New England 
family, associate professor of pediatrics at 
Yale, has been for ten years director of the di- 
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vision of child and maternal health at the 
Bureau, specializing particularly of late on the 
causes of infant deaths within the first week of 
life. 

It is Dr. Eliot, by the way, who wrote the Gov- 
ernment’s best seller, “Infant Care.” This book, 
of which eight million copies have been sold or 
distributed free since 1914, already has made its 
author the friend of millions of American 
mothers. 

In these days the undernourished child is 
more than ever the concern of the Children’s 
Bureau, which has issued a program for such a 
child between the ages of two and sixteen. More 
than half a million copies of this program have 
been sent out at the request of the State Health 
Departments. 

In addition to foods that build up the body and 
create energy, the program provides for sleep 
and rest. An uncernourished child should have 
more of both than other children of the same 
age; sometimes as much as thirteen hours of 
sleep a day. Malnutrition, the Bureau advises, 
is sometimes due solely to poor eating habits. 


Old-age Insurance 


President’s Committee .on . Eco- 
nomic Security to recommend ac- 
tion on plan 


A check-up just. niade by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of all emergency relief activities in the 


* United States discloses that more and more relief 


is dependent upon public rather than private 


funds. In September a year ago, 95.7 per cert of 
relief money was public funds; last September, 


98.2 per cent. 

In the meantime, how about relief for the 
aged? Dr. Edward Witte, secretary of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security, said 
last week that the committee report to the 
President about the middle of this month will 
include old-age security as a “major recom- 
mendation.” 

The subject of old-age pensions has recently 
had its ups and downs. In June the President 
promised security for all; his speech not long 
ago to the National Conference on Economic 
Security was construed by many to mean that 
unemployment insurance would take precedence 
over all other forms of social insurance and that 
old-age security would be postponed. 

Dr. Witte, however, said that a plan to em- 
brace either Feieral aid to States having old- 
age pensions or a Federal plan to administer old- 
age insurance will be included in this “major 
recommendation” and that the committee report 
also will include plans for unemployment in- 


_ surance, health insurance, and mother’s pensions. 


Industrial Pensions 


A corporation’s plan that received 
support of 97 per cent of eligible 
employes 


;IGHT days after the General Foods Corpora- 


tion announced plans for its cooperative 
Retirement Income Plan, 97 per cent of its eligi- 
ble employes applied to participate. . 
According to President Chester, “The plan 
gives employes assurance of steady monthly in- 
comes when they reach retirement eligibility, 
age 65 for men, 60 for women.” 


Upon retirement a General Foods employe will 


receive a monthly income equivalent to 2 per 
cent of his average monthly earnings multi- 
plied by the number of years of his participa- 
tion. The corporation points out that, for in- 
Stance, “after 30 years’ participation, an em- 
ploye will retire for life on an income equivalent 
to 60 per cent of the average salary he received 
from General Foods.” 


More Traffic Deaths 


Increasing toll of the automobile 
and efforts of States and cities to 
check it 


ENERAL welfare is having a tragic setback, 
however, in the matter of deaths by automo- 
bile accidents, which, the American Automobile 
Association says, probably will set a new high 
record in 1934 all over the United States. Though 
the peak of motor accidents comes ordinarily to- 
ward the end of December, it was 15 per cent 
higher than usual by the end of November this 
year for the country as a whole, and for the 
District of Columbia it was 78 per cent higher. 

For the 52-week periods ended November 24, 
1934, and November 25, 1933, the total automo- 
bile deaths for 86 cities were respectively 8,822 
and 8,077. This indicates, says the AAA, a re- 
cent rate of 23.6 per hundred thousand popula- 
tion as compared with an earlier rate of 21.6; 
or an increase of 9 per cent during the year. 

A ghastly sidelight is thrown on the situa- 
tion by the fact that the report of “no deaths 
from automobile accidents” in three cities for 
the past four weeks is hailed as unusual. 

There are many reasons behind this rise in 


the number of motor accidents with resultant | 


death. The American Automobile Association 
assigns aS one cause the greater amount of 
travel. Another factor is declared to be prohi- 
bition repeal, though to wnat extent this may be 


responsible is not yet known. Still another very 
important factor is the depression, which has led 
to driving of many cars without overhauling for. 
longer periods than usual. 

Many devices have been tried by municipali- 
ties to make both drivers and pedestrians more 
cautious. One of the latest crusades for cau- 
tion has been started in Massachusetts, where 
the Governor’s Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety has cooperated with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company in the distribution 
of an animated cartoon. 

The movie entitled “Once Upon a Time” 
shows in color the humorous predicaments of the 
Mad Hatter, Simple Simon, Jack Spratt, Cinder- 
ella, and other old-time favorites. 

But while laughable situations are shown on 
the film, the accidents—shown before, during, 
and after the actual crashes—are well calculated 
to cure spectators of trying to beat the lights, 
passing another car on a curve, or committing 
other violations of common sense or road rules. 


OUR 4,000 CENTENARIANS 

A casual glance at the list of things needing 
correction from those interested in the general 
welfare would lead to the just conclusion that 
American life is beset with drawbacks. 

Yet the Bureau of Census has discovered 


nearly 4,000 men and women in America who. 


have contrived to live for 100 years each. 

In discovering this sturdy group the Bureau of 
Census also discovered two other things. 

First, that there are more women centenarians 
than men. Second, that there are more cen- 
tenarians among Negroes than among whites. 

In 1930, for example, there were 2,500 women 
100 years old, but only 1,403 men; and 2,467 Ne- 
groes, but only 1,180 white people. 

Of the white people, 659 were native born, and 
71 native born but of foreign-born parents. 

The Bureau discovered, in addition, that be- 
tween the years 1890 and 1930 the percentage of 


population living to be 65 years or more had in- | 


creased from 3.9 to 5.4. 


Health Hazards of Mining 


Recommendations made as result 
of study of causes of asthma 


HE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, however, is 
more interested in coal mines. Men who 
spend their working lives in the depths of Penn-' 
sylvania’s anthracite fields are the basis of a 
recent study, undertaken last year at the request 
of Governor Gifford Pinchot, by Federal physi- 
cians and engineers. 

Investigations were made particularly of 
miners’ asthma, with a view to its future pre- 
vention. The facts obtained may also be used 
as a basis for compensation decisions 

Dust and its effects brought about several 
recommendations. These include the thorough 
wetting of all coal and rock before loading, wet 
methods in mechanical drilling, adequate ven- 
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} LIFE IN THE OPEN 

Members of the C. C: C. whose ranks will 
soon be joined by 60,000 new men and boys 


tilation of all work places, mechanical loading 
wherever possible instead of hand loading, wet 
methods in processing coal, and a sufficient lapse 
of time after firing charges to reduce the dust’ 
concentration to a safe limit. : 


Paying to Be Kept Well 


Fixed charge for doctor’s care is 
system tried in Los Angeles 


UST THE SAME, Edward A, Filene, Boston 
philanthropist, thinks it isn’t always the 
sickness that sets back the ordinary individual 
but the cost of it. Speaking on Mass Prosperity 
and Medical Care, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
he looked at the dollar-doctor-disease problem 
and concluded that the “masses want health - 
and they can secure health, with adequate scien- 
tific attention, for a fixed charge which can be 
budgeted.” He meant “a charge so low that it 
can readily be paid by a large majority of our 
people.” 


=" 


In Los Angeles, he pointed out, the idea is al- 
ready in effect. A group of dagnosticians and 
specialists are giving care to their patients at a 
fixed rate of about two dollars a month. Be- 
cause, as in Chinese medical theory, the clinic 
pays first attention to keeping people well, Dr. 
Filene said it was able to provide all who do be- 
come ill with first class medical service includ- 
ing hospital care for the monthly two-dollar 
charge. 

After five years of investigation, the Commit- 
tee on the Cost of Medical Care is convinced, 
Mr. Filene added, that the Los Angeles idea is 
practical and that such a method could be or- 
ganized in almost any town. He suggested that 
those interested write to President Roosevelt; or 
to Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, who has 
now the responsibility of working out a legisla- 
tive program to promote mass health. 


Trend of Relief 


Mr. Hopkins rejoices as rolls fail to 
increase; the problem of cost 


Through all the clamor of those who need 
Government help, including the children, there’s 
a hopeful note contributed by Administrator 
Harry Hopkins of the Federal Emergency Relief 
in the information that the number of families 
on the rolls from September to October remained 
fairly stationary. To Administrator Hopkins it’s 
a “good indication.” 

There are about 4,300,000 families on relief, or 
about 18,000,000 individuals, of whom about 
4,500,000 are able-bodied. It is Administrator 
Hopkins’ “guess” that the number of families 
will not go to five million this winter. “But I 
don’t mean to indicate that we haven’t a real 
problem on our hands,” he says. 


CUTTING THE COST 

Business men have been telling him that the 
way to run the relief business is to do it as 
cheaply as possible. Cut every possible corner, 
they advise; you can’t keep on spending money 
this way. 


What is the cheapest way of giving relief? 
Mr. Hopkins believes it’s cheaper to give people 
direct relief than to put them to work. “If you 
put them to work,” Mr. Hopkins points out with 
that sharp yet reasonable air of his, “you’ve got 
to have some materials.” 


About two million people are working for their 
Government relief money at an average of $28 
each a month. 


“Should we quit all work?” Mr. Hopkins in- 
quires. “I have no doubt that if we are spend- 
ing $150,000,000 in the country today for relief, 
and if we discontinued all work and told those 
unemployed to stay at home, we should prob- 
ably save $15,000,000 a month; $10,000,000 a 
month, surely, if they just stayed home.” 


WORK RELIEF FAVORED 

But is this the way to do it? The Adminis- 
tration believes two things. First, that relief 
funds should be extended through the regular 
channels of trade; second, that the decent way 
to give relief in America is to give it as far as 
possible through work. 


One method, tried out here and there by the 
Government, is to rent an empty factory, put 
into it a group of unempioyed who know how to 
run the plant, add a superintendent, and man- 
ufacture goods; not paying wages but bartering 
the product to other relief factories manufac- 
turing other goods. , 

Though the underlying plan was to have the 
workers produce only necessities which they 
could not afford to buy in the shops, there has 
been strong opposition from established manu- 
facturers. 

Various relief officials believe that if the-ap- 
parently insurmountable objections to the plan 
could be surmounted this would prove the cheap- 
est way of feeding and clothing the unemployed. 


The Cost of Living 


_ Foods down a little, but rents con- 
tinue rise; how seasonal trends run 


T LEAST, the cost of food dropped a little 


between October and November, and the Na- 


tional Industrial Conference Report has statis- 
tics to prove it. In fact, the whole cost of living 
Slipped down just a bit; although 3.9 per cent 
greater in November than a year ago, it was 0.1 
per cent smaller for industrial wage earners this 
November than in October. 

Perhaps it is consoling also to know that in 
November this year costs were 19.9 per cent 
smaller than in November, 1929. 


Rents continued upward, though; clothing for 
both men and women decreased somewhat in 
price; the cost of sundries remained about un- 
changed. Coal prices, which generally rise 
Sharply at this time of year, went up between 
October and November exactly as much as the 
industrial wage earner’s expenses went down; 
or 0.1 per cent. 

As a matter of fact, the Consumers’ Counsel 
of the AAA points out that food generally costs 
most in November, about 4 per cent more than 
in April. From November to April the cost 
shades off, and with April, in the ordinary course 
of things, food is comparatively cheap. 

Pork chop prices jump all over the calendar. 
Highest in September, this relatively expensive 


period runs from August through October. Then 
new supplies of hogs enter the market and by 
December pork chops are relatively cheap. 


Because grass is greenest in May and June, 
cows produce more milk and consequently but- 
ter is usually 6 per cent less than its average 
price for the year. In June the butter supplies 
pile up; but not so in October and November, 
when cows produce less milk, and in December 
butter reaches its peak. If fresh milk prices 
fluctuate at all, they are higher in November and 
December and lower in June; but not generally 
by more than three per cent. 


POSSIBLE NEW TRENDS 

One thing to remember is that all these sea- 
sonal prices are averages of changes that took 
place in the past, they cover twelve years, seven 
of them prosperous. As the production of food 
changes, as transportation improves, these sea- 
sons in prices may change, too. 


War on Impure Foods 


Alcoholic candy, fake “whisky,” 
and mineral crystal “humbugs” add 
to the problem 


OISON sprays on fruit. and vegetables, Easter 
eggs dipped in harmful dyes, candy with a 
decided “kick” in it, dirty foods, liquor that isn’t 
liquor, medicine that isn’t medical, and prospec- 
tive legislation to put cosmetics, curative me- 
chanical devices, and certain advertising under 


SELLERS BEWARE 

Testing canned goods, as is shown here, is 
only one of the many jobs of the Food and 
Drug Administration 


the Pure Food and Drugs Act—these items have 
made it a busy year for the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Last year the Administration pounced upon 
1,700 shipments of adulterated or misbranded 
products and refused entry to 4,200 importations 
of food and drugs; a fact duly noted in the 
annual report just turned in to Secretary of 


Agriculture Wallace. 


About the matter of candy filled with liquor 
the Pure Food officials are especially disturbed. 
Such candies, they declare, are a menace Ww 
public health, and in spite of repeal are still 
violations of the Pure Food Act. Bootlegged from 
Chicago, Jersey City, and New York, these 
candies have been sold extensively among school 
children. 


The return of liquor has meant testing whiskies, 
brandies and what not, with the result that 
some “whisky” turned out to be colored molasses 
spirits, and some “Scotch” turned out to be 
largely neutral spirits tinted with caramel. 

W. G. Campbell, chief of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, also reports that “the last 
year or two has witnessed the development of 
a new type of medicinal humbug in the market- 
ing of almost innumerable brands of so-called 
mineral crystals” for which medicinal claims “of 
the most extravagant character” were made; 


.with a resultant 30 seizures directed against 14 


products. 

Chief Campbell says his problems have been 
increased by brand-new illegal commercial prac- 
tices “prompted by the prolongation of the busi- 
ness depression,” while “others thought to be 
under control have been renewed.” Another 
drawback, especially to interstate law enforce- 
ment, has been the revolutionary changes in 
transportation systems, with employment of mo- 
tor trucks for deliveries. 


Expanding the CCC 


60,000 more youths to go to camps, 


bringing total number aided to a 
million 


MEANWHILE, out of crowded city streets and 
~~ isolated rural communities 60,000 more men 
and boys will go soon into Civilian Conservation 
camps, The January enrollment, car-"-4 out by 
‘se War Department, Labor Department, and 
Veterans’ Administration, is expected by Robert 
“echner, Director of Emergency Conservat'on 
Work, to bring the forest camps up,’to the maxi- 
mum authorized strength of 370,000. 


With the January roll call, there will have 
been one million youths receiving direct employ- 
ment through the forest camp program. Be- 
tween April1, 1933, and November 30, 1934, the 
camps have given work for varying lengths of 
time to 945,000 persons, including the personnel, 
experienced foresters, technicians, construction 
experts, reserve officers, and school teachers on 
the supervisory staffs. 7 
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Raising Revenue: 
House Committee 


of Ways 
Expects 


Chairman 
Means 


eration of British Plan 


With Government figures stiil 
soaring, the question is often asked: 
Where is the money coming from? 

This problem particularly con- 
cerns the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 
This committee starts all revenue 
bills on their way. 

A special sub-committee on taxa- 
tion is already at work discussing 
with Treasury experts the many 
phases of taxes which face the next 
session of Congress. 

Are liquor taxes to be reduced? 
Will the so-called nuisance taxes be 
continued? 

Liquor Taxes to Stay 


The chairman of this sub-com- 
mittee, Representative Samuel B. 
Hill (Dem.', of Washington, finds 
that “there is not much disposition” 
to change the present hard liquor 
tax of $2 a gallon. 

He feels that any lowering in Fed- 
eral liquor taxes would result in in- 
creased taxes by the state. Mr. Hill 
believes liquor prices can come 
down and still yield a profit and pay 
the present taxes. 

Nuisance taxes will also be con- 
tinued, if the Washington repre- 
sentative is in a position to know. 
These are the taxes on autos, jew- 
elry, radios, candy, electrical energy, 
gasoline, theater admissions, checks, 
safe deposit vaults, toilet prepara- 
tions, telegrams and the like. 

These taxes bring the Govern- 
ment an estimated revenue of al- 
most a half billion dollars. Origi- 
nally passed for a two year emer- 
gency period in 1932, they were ex- 
tended by the National . Industrial 
Recovery Act until July 1, 1935. 

It is now expected by Representa- 
tive Hill, by Senator Harrison ‘ Dem.) 
of Mississippi, chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Finance, and by 
others close to the Administration 
that these taxes will be renewed for 
at least another year. 

Extension of 3-Cent Postage 

Other proposals which are being 
considered by the_ special sub- 
committee include: 

1—A continuation of the three 
cent postage law for another year. 

2.—Doubling the staff of internal 
revenue sleuths. It is estimated 
that by increasing the payroll 


and 
Present 
Levies to Continue; Op- 


. NEW IDEA FOR RELIEF ADMINISTRATION: 
LOCAL ADVISORY BOARDS ADVOCATED 


Profitable Industr 


Tackles Hard Job Seen As Cure For 


$3,000,000, an additional $75,000,000 


could be collected which would 
otherwise be “lost” to the Federal 
Government. 

 3.—A plan to widen the Treasury 
Department’s power to compromise 
in tax cases where delayed assess- 
ments found tax payers in financial 
difficulties. 

4A repeal of the tax on capital 
gains of nonresidents. It is believed 
that this law has frightened away 
a good number of legitimate trans- 
actions by foreigners. 

Study of British Methods 

The subcommittee also received a 
speciai report from Prof. Roswell 
Magill, formerly Special Assistant 
to tne Secretary of the Treasury; 
L. H. Parker, chief of staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, and Eldon P. King, 
Special Deputy Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

These experts spent the Summer 
in England studying the British in- 
come tax and its administration. 
They found that the per capita tax 
burden was 45 per cent more in 
Greay Britain than it is in the 
United States. The per capita pub- 
lic deot of the island kingdom is two 
and a half times what it is in this 
country. 


l'roposed Tax Modifications 

These tax experts recommended 
that: 

1.—The income tax law be simpli- 
fied in its operation and adminis- 
tration to improve relations between 
taxpavers and Government officials. 

2.—Highly educated men be at- 
tracted to the service by higher 
wages and retirement pensions 
through the Civil Service. 

3.—The collection of the income 
tax be decentralized, so that more 
cases could be settled more easily in 
the field. 


Questions On Law Revision 

In considerinz a recodification of 
revenue laws the report suggested 
the. consideration of the following 
questions: 

1.—Should we depend more on 
general ‘instead of detailed) state- 
ment of a statutory rule, coupled 
with a delegation of discretionary 
power to the tax administration to 
make the detaiied application? 

2.—Should we eliminate the tax- 
ation of capital gains and the de- 
duction of capital losses «in order 
to secure a more stable revenue and 
to aveid many complex questions 
in connection with valuations and 
reorganizations? 

3.—Should we. as a corollary, limit 
the Ceductions for depreciation and 
depielion, as has been done in Eng- 
land, 
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Unem ployment 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 
Chairman, Chase National Bank, and 
President of the New York State Chari- 

ties Aid Association 

PERHAPS the most difficult prob- 

lem with which the Federal 
Government is faced in its attempt 
to balance the budget is created by 
the tremendous pressure which is 
being brought to bear upon it to as- 
sist in carrying the burden created 
by unemployment. 

In approaching this discussion, 1 
would like to assume that we all 
agree that those who are unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own 
must be furnished with adequate 
food, clothing. shelter. heat and 
light for themselves und their fam- 
ilies until they can find new em- 
ployment. 

Second. that we all agree that the 
problems of caring for the unem- 
ployed is one for which the locality 


: 
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Winthrop W. 
head of State charities, who sugge«ts 


A NEW RELIEF PLAN 
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Aldrich, banker 


local relief boards. 


great service to the country 
very slight. 


and 


My friend’s thought was that such 


local boards might very well sit in 


Was 


the continuous study of the reliet 
problems in each locality, and that 
such organizations might go very far 
toward lessening the cost of relief. 
toward making sure that the reliet 
given was adequate, that it went to 
the right people, and that politicai 
pressure had nothing to do with it 

The idea is not that these bodies 
should actually administer relief. 
but that they should act in an ad- 
visory or supervisory capacity. 

My own fceling is that such in- 
strumentalities might well be cre- 
ated by action of the various States, 
so that, in every community. a bet- 
ter understanding would be created 
of the unemployment relief prob- 
lem, a greater sense of community 
responsibility would be fostered, and 
the tendency now existing in so 
many parts of the country to lie 
down and wait for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come to the assistance 
oi the locality would be combated. 


(The above are excerpts from 
an address delivered on Dec. 3 
before the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco, Calif.) 


‘NR A Litigation 


To Ralerce Codes 


Injunctions Obtained 
Asked For; Complaints Filed 


Lawyers in the NRA are having 
busy times these days. With hun- 
dreds of codes to watch, the Liti- 
gation Division sees court action al- 
most daily. 

Among cases handled this past 
week, were the following: 

A permanent injunction was en- 
tered, by consent of the defendant, 
in the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Ilinois, 
enjoining an envelone manufactur- 
ing company from violating the pro- 
visions of the envelope code. 

Two bills of complaint were filed 
in the United States District Court 
for Easteria District of Missouri, 
one against a St. Louis garment 
company for violating the wage and 
hour provisions of the underwear 
code, and the other against a St. 
Louis coal company for selling be- 
low minimum prices established by 
the retail solid fuel code. 

An injunction was entered and a 
bill of complaint was filed in the 
United States District Court for the 


and 


UTILITIES AND PROPAGANDA; 


ANALYSIS OF METHODS USED 


Presenting an X-ray picture of a 
great pulilicity campaign in action, 
the Federal Trade Commission last 
week reported to the Senate on the 
relations of public utilities with 
chambers of commerce, financial in- 
stitutions, public service commis- 
sions, and other organizations. 

The report depicted propaganda 
activities of the electric and gas 
companies investigated over the past 
six years. It showed also many of 
the mechanisms by 
were achieved. 


KEY TO CAMPAIGN 

Key to the campaign was stated 
to be the idea that “Federal inter- 
ference” in the power’ business 
should be linked with Government 
interference in business generally, 
and should be fought on that 
eround. One of the weapons de- 


—_ — 


which results 


Eastern District of 
against four members of a Philadel- 
phia box-making company, re- 
straining alleged violations of the 
lumver and timber products indus- 
try ccce. 


scribed was “pinning the red label”, 
that is, representing opponents as 
Bolsheviks. 


Having thus broadened the base 
of its cause, the industry is stated 
by the report to have enlisted the 
cooperation of the following groups 
of organizations and in the man- 
ner indicated below: 


1. Chambers of commerce. These 
bodies were induced in many in- 
stances to fight municipal or State 
ventures into the power business. 

2. Commercial banks. Coopera- 
tion was advocated through the de- 
posit of utility funds, on which no 
interest should be accepted from 
the banks. 


3. Investment banks. Pamphlets 
were prepared by the industry and 
circulated under the names of in- 
vestment bankers. Four such bro- 
chures, of which 1,800,000 copies 
were circulated, went out “under the 
imprint of the Investment Bankers 
Association,” it was stated. 

4. Insurance companies. Some 16 
million copies of a message pre- 


[Continued on Payc 11, Column 7.] 


in which the unemployed person | 


resides is primarily responsible. 

Third, in the last analysis, unem- 
ployment can be brought to an ena 
only through private initiative and 
the reestablishment of private in- 
dustry on a sound and profitable 
basis. 

Need of Basic Data 


We started out to meet the prob- 
lem of relief on the theory that we 
were dealing with a temporary situ- 
ation. Today we do not know how 
temporary this problem may be. 

In most communities, no study 
has yet been made to determine 
what portion of the unemployed are 
unemployed by reason of age or 
other disability, and what  pro- 
portion are unemployed by rea- 


son of the fact that certain in- | 


dustries have become economically 
unprofitable and have’ therefore 
been abandoned, or for any reason 
have not found it desirable to em- 
ploy as large a number as they did 


previously. 


Again, precise data with respect to 
the comparative cost of work re- 
lief and home relief are not avail- 
able. Estimates seem to indicate 


that work relief costs anywhere from. 


twice as much to four times as 
much as the cost of home relief, 
and my own opinion is that ordi- 
narily work relief costs at leas: 
three times as much as home relief. 


Who Shall Outline Plan 

Another of the difficulties in as- 
certaining the true situation grows 
out of the fact that most of the 
available statistics are furnished, 
and most of the recommendations 
in regard to the manner of handling 
the situation are made, by profes- 
sional welfare workers. 

My experience has been that the 
welfare worker is naturally and 
properly more interested in the 
broad humanitarian aspects of his 
work than he is in the problem of 
providing the funds necessary to 
meet the expense of carrying it on. 

Another great difficulty in meet- 
ing the problem of unemployment 
relief is the fact that the granting 
of relief, and particularly the grant- 
ing of work relief, is so apt to be- 
come the prey of politicians. 

It would seem that what is needed 
is some new instrumentality in each 
locality which is made up neither of 
politicians nor of social workers. 


which wij] study the situation. fol- 


low its development daily and see tu 
it that relief is adequate, and eco- 
nomically administered. 


Draft Board Example 


A man for whose judgment I have 
great respect made this suggestion 
to me the other day. He had been 
impressed by the critical comments 
that had come to him from working 
people and small business people 
with regard to excessive relief be- 
ing given in their communities. con- 
cerning unemployed families whose 
Status was better than that of em- 
ployed families. and of men who 
were getting relief through the use 
of improper influence. 

He had also been told of cases 
where men on relief rolls were of- 
fered employment, but were afraid 
or unwilling to take such employ- 
ment because they thought they 
might lose their places upon the 
relief rolls. 

His mind went back to the days 
of the war, when we were suddenly 
faced with the problem of mobiliz- 
ing the young men of the country 
under the draft, and when it was 
of great importance that there 
should be fair play. He recalled the 
functioning of the local draft boards. 
These draft boards were composed 
of substantial citizens in each small 
town or ward or precinct. They 
were not relief workers and they 
were not politicians. They were 


. small business and professional men 


confidence 


Who knew Conditions in thei own 
Coluniunilies and Who had the tull 
and respect of thei 
neighbors. 

These local draft boards did vol- 
untary work, and the cost of this 
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the cab, the 


designed for. EASE is what every detail of service 
promotes. EASE is at the elbow of the engineer in 
switchmen. in the yards, the stewards 
in the Tavern cars. per EASE is in the minds of 
passengers on Chesapeake and Ohio trains . + 


finest fleet of air-conditioned trains in the world. 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


‘CONDITIONED © 


from Business to Pleasure 
sreatest of EASE 


HE transition is automatic. The minute you 
step aboard, EASE is in the air. You can't see 
it, you can’t touch it, but you definitely sense it. 


EASE is what the lounge and sleeping cars were 


the 
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Chesupeake and Ohio. 


ESAPE and 


Oniginal Predecessor Founded 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 


Insist upon it! 
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ie WAS the President who picked 

them out. It was the President 
who selected those new White House 
dishes, in defiance of the tradition 
which makes the First Lady the 
chooser and the President only the 
seconder of the choice. Mrs. Roose- 
velt made this clear at her press 


conference early last week. 


* 
MAY a time the American host- 
ess has run out to borrow or 
buy some extra dishes when a din- 


ner party was in prospect. 


This has been the predicament 
and the policy of the First Lady. 
She has been buying low priced 
dishes to eke out the White House 
dinner service, a fact which she ex- 
plained at her press conference early 
last week; because there had been 


“a great deal of talk.” 


REMARKING that to replace the 
old dishes at $15 each seemed 


inadvisable, the First Lady also re- 
marked that the Roosevelt coat-of- 
arms does not appear on the new 
set. 

The plates, however, do bear the 
President’s seal and a tiny wreath 
of gold roses taken from the three 
roses on the Roosevelt coat-of- 
arms. 


N case you’re dining at the White 
House, this circle of roses is the 
slender gold band below the Cobalt 
blue border; unless you look closely, 
you won’t see that the tiny pat- 
tern is roses at all. When com- 
pleted the new set may have some 
feathers intertwined with the roses. 


(THOSE feathers, if they appear, 
will likewise be from the Roose- 
velt coat-of-arms. But, said Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the idea in having the 
delicate design of roses was not to 
put the Roosevelt crest on White 
House china but merely to add 
something which would distinguish 
it from similar china bought under 

other administrations. 


NE of those charming bits of by- 
play that spice the emotional 
life of the capital took place in the 
Senate restaurant the past week. 

For days the marble halls had 
been rumbling with the thunder of 
the Idaho Lion, Senator Borah, and 
the crackling rejoinders of Senator 
Couzens, his erstwhile friend in dis- 
sention, the self-styled “one-man 
bloc” from Michigan. 

Mr. Couzens didn’t like Mr. Borah’s 
remarks on “liberalizing” the Re- 
publican party. If Mr. Borah wanted 
a reorganized party, let him write 
its platform. 

“T’ll give him a platform,” was the 
somewhat testy response, “I’ll give 
him a platform headed by a plank 
to tax tax-exempt securities.” 

“I never heard him suggest that 
in the Senate,” was the quick ri- 
poste of the wealthy Michigander, 
barbed with the observation: “For 
40 years Senator Borah has had 
nothing but words * * * he never 
voted in his life for a liberal Presi- 
dent.” 


x* 
ND so on, the forensic sparks 
snapping through the corridors 
while conservative Republicans re- 
mained coolly aloof from the hubbub 
and Democrats snickered up their 
sleeves. 

And then the two battlers met in 
the restaurant. What would hap- 
pen? | 

There was a tense moment and 

then a hardy Democrat threw him- 
self into the breach. 

With a formal bow Senator Bar- 
clay of Kentucky made an equally 
formal presentation, as if the two 

. were meeting for the first time. They 
- laughed. They shook hands. 
Washington smiled. For often 
enough it has seen two Members 
. of Congress tear the epidermis from 
each other “for the Record” on the 
floor, only to step into the cloak 
room and take a drink from the 


same flagon of Senatorial mineral 
water. 


EATHERS? Mrs. Roosevelt didn’t 

know what they symbolized. She 
added that the last name of the 
first Roosevelt to reach this coun- 
try was not Roosevelt at all. He 
came from a district called Rose- 
field; hence he was van Roosevelt; 
hence Roosevelt he finally became. 

Just what the feathers or other 
items of the Roosevelt coat-of-arms 
may mean, the First Lady .gaid she 
hadn’t an idea. She had never 
looked them up, “not being inter- 
ested in those things.” 


ALLOONS and tin cans are the 
ammunition in the first battle 
of the Winter against those starlings. 
Along Pennsylvania Avenue the 
electrified citizenry beheld squads of 
50 Emergency Relief workers—at 40 
cents an hour for six hours each— 
shinnying up trees to rattle tin cans 


_ full of pebbles in the annoyed faces 


AND 


Flair for Horses 
and Politics 


F, sometime this Winter, some 
charming hostess entertaining in 
her palazzo in the shadow of the 
Quirinal, leans solicitous toward her 
guest and murmurs in French: “Mr. 
Ambassador, how do you find the 
vegetable?” she may be surprised at 
the reaction. 
In all probability the features of 
the Ambassador may light up in 
pleased surprise for a moment and 
then, just before he murmurs a po- 
lite compliment for the comestible 
before him, a shadow of* regretful 
yearning may, for a second, darken 
his features. 
And the reason for this emotional 
flicker on the face of America’s Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the court of 
the Caesars is “legume”. 
This, as you may recall, is the 
French word for vegetable; it is also 
the name written beside the entry 
of a dashing two-year-old, from the 
stables of Breckinridge Long, politi- 
cian, diplomatist, and horse-lover, 
who will be sitting at his post in 
Rome, political cross-roads of Eu- 
rope, as his chestnut colt takes his 
post at the barrier back in the 
U.S. A. 
And if you are as curious to 
know what’s behind this succulent 
sobriquet, let it be said that the 
vegetable’s sire was Spinach— (“Epi- 
nard”’—none other.) 


Kentuckian, Loving 
Politics and Horses * 


Breckenridge Long comes by his 
love of horses and politics and 
things governmental, honestly. The 
Breckinridges were Kentuckians 
and on both sides of the family they 
followed law and legislating from 
Jefferson’s Attorney General on, in- 
cluding State senators, judges and 


Hails From Kentucky; 


PHOTOS BY 
UNOERWOOD 


UNDERWOO 


of our feathered friends. When our 
feathered friends depart in high 
dudgeon to the next tree, the Emer- 
gency workers follow suit. 


ERTAIN spots hereabout are criss- 
crossed by heavy tracks as if a 
pair of rough-scaled prehistoric 
monsters had dragged themselves 
over the surface. The spoor is that 
of the new Army tank, weighing 


eight tons, equipped with radio, and 
capable of 60 miles an hour. 


| 


ANO 


PUMTRAIT BY HARKS SEWING 


PHOTOS BY 
UNDERWOOD 


UNDERWOOD 


advocates ad infinitum. So it was 
natural that after attending Prince- 
ton he headed straight for the law. 

However, there was an interlude 
of foreign travel when as a college 
graduate he went around the world 
visiting all the countries within 
reach of his pocketbook, during 
which time he says he learned as 
much as he did in college. 

One result of this first practical 
study of men and nations was a 
thesis on politics in the Far East 
which won him an A. M. from his 
Alma Mater in 1909. 


Meanwhile, he had finished off his 
law in his home town of St. Louis, 
and was admitted to the Missouri 
bar. He set up practice by himself, 
almost immediately beginning his 
active interest in politics as well as 
serving the usual apprenticeship as 
election judge, delegate in local con- 
ventions and similar humble serv- 
ices to city and party. 


- In 1914 he found himself plunged 
into an activity that was to open 
many doors and create many im- 
portant contacts. The Governor 
named him as executive secretary 
of a commission to revise judicial 
procedure in the State. 


On this commission were leading 
lawyers of the community and 
country and the work ran over into 
the second year. 


Mr. Long was given an office in 
the State capitol building and there 
he rubbed elbows with the men high 


in Missouri politics. He had already. 


acquired -considerable reputation 


‘and was given the nomination for 


State senatorship when he was still 
in his early thirties. Two years 
earlicr he had married. 


State Department 
Post in Wartime 

The war came, preceded by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s election and in 1917, 
the very day Count von Bernsdorff, 
the German Ambassador, was 
handed his passports Mr. Long took 
over the office at the end of the cor- 
ridor in the State, War and Navy 
Building, which housed the Third 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

His first important mission was to 
escort the departing ambassador to 
New York and bid him a dignified 
farewell. 

And then things began to happen 
thick and fast and life was just one 
foreign commission after another 
for the new Third Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

For Europe was sendins to Amer- 


ica, one after the other, titled and 
uniformed officers and officials all 
intent on preaching the cause of the 
Allies and seeking the flow of guns 
and men and gold to bolster their 
then none-too-stalwart lines. 


And when the war was over there 
were the fevered preparations for 
the Peace Conference, while the 
State Department at home tried to 
unscramble the tangled mess of for- 
eign relations caused by the sud- 
den disappearances of once-great 
nations and the equally sudden ap- 
pearance of others in strange spots 
on the map where none existed be- 
fore. * 


In 1920, after Secretary Lansing 
had discovered that he “could not 
go along” with the President, Mr. 
Long handed in his resignation and 
received a letter from Mr. Wilson 
that was to him a precious reward 
for all that he had done. 

In 1921 Mr. Long opened offices in 
Washington where he practiced in- 
ternational law, handling many 
cases growing out of the war. He 
remained here until he went to 
Rome as Ambassador to Italy. 


All Roads These Days 
Lead to Rome 


These days all roads lead to Rome 
and the foreign representatives, 
like Il Duce himself, need only to 
sit on their own doorsteps to meet 
the statesmen of all Europe who, 
like Mahomet, come to this Medi- 
terranean mountain for a wider 
view of Europe’s uncertain affairs. 


Whether or not Ambassador Long 
is any happier among the dignified 
surroundings of protocol, courtly 
procedure, and the deep, dark mys- 
teries of the Machiavellian art than 
was Candidate Long, in the hurly- 
burly of the hustings, or as lieu- 
tenant in command of the, shout- 
ing troops that make Presidential 
candidates on the convention floors, 
it would be hard to say. 


Like most good Americans, Mr. 
Long is probably most at home in 
America, perhaps at his Maryland es- 
tate where he can visit training sta- 
bles, or perhaps, strolling through 
the Corcoran Art Galleries, in Wash- 
ington where hang his Corots and 
Sargents. These, he insists, are 
really of Mrs. Long’s choosing, 
though he does admit presidency of 
the Art League of his home town 
long before he had a chanceto visit 
the foreign galleries. : 


He has a book to his credit 
which he points to, less, perhaps, 


with pride of authorship than as a 
symbol of the interests which have 
directed his career. It embraces no 
less a subject than the genesis of 
the Constitution but in effect it is a 
book on government. | 

And this thing and this theme 
have run through his whole career 
with the blood that forbears which 
makes them an inherited as well as 
a cultivated taste—along with the 
one that prompts his taste for a 
certain. kind of “vegetable.” 

“Breck” Long, as he is popularly 
known in Washington, is back home 
now on leave of absence. He be- 
lieves an Ambassador of the United 
States should come home every once 
in a while to become familiar with 
what his Government has been 
doing. | 

Curiously enough nowadays most 
of the colleagues abroad of any 
American ambassador you can pick 
out are not so much interested in 
the foreign policy of the United 
States. They probably know more 
about what the United States may 
or may not do in their own countries 
through their own channels of in- 
formation. But they are all deeply 
and vitally interested and solicitous 
about the “New Deal” and what it is 
doing from week to week. 


Home to Study Progress 
In Domestic Situation 

Never before has America pre- 
sented such an interesting study 
from the sociological and economic 
viewpoint. Mr. Long has been one 
of the insiders in the “New Deal” 


from the very beginning. For many 
months while in Rome he could in- 
terpret the news very easily because 
he knew the background. But he’s 
been away for more than a year 
from Washington and he wants to 
catch up with what has happened— 
events move so rapidly nowadays. 


Nobody perhaps in the whole dip- 
lematic group the United States 
has sent abroad has spent as much 
time and effort in studying the 
science of government as had Am- 
bassador Long. He is a progressive 
in every sense of the word and be- 
came the friend of Franklin Roose- 
velt when the latter was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in the Admin- 
istration of President Wilson. 

Mr. Long has been active in poli- 
tics and was one of the floor mana- 
gers at the famous Chicago conven- 
tion which nominated Mr. Roosevelt 


Post in Rome Climaxes a Long Career in the Public Service 


Entered the State De- 
partment Early in © 
Great War 


in 1932. But while this makes him an 
excellent judge of trénds in Amer- 
ica, it was his background of gov- 
ernment — national and interna- 
tional affairs— which enabled him 
to serve at so important a post as 
Rome. 


For today Italy stands at the 
strategic point in the whole diplo- 
macy of Europe. There is no bet- 
ter evidence of this than the num- 
ber of European statesmen who 
throughout the year visit Rome. 
This gives Ambassador Long an op- 
portunity to talk intimately with the 
most important men in the Euro- 
pean scene today. 


Special Qualification 
For Service at Rome 

As the representative of a country 
which still believes in democracy 
and yet as ambassador to a gov- 
‘ernment which does not, Mr. Long 
must be a real diplomat, so as to 
preserve the good relations that 
have always existed and should al- 
ways exist between Italy and the 
United States. But what Italy does 
within her own borders is one thing 
and what America does within her 
own borders is quite another. In 
fact, both the Italian and American 
experiments in economic readjust- 
ment are being studied nowadays by 
diplomats, irrespective of the contro- 
versial phases of domestic concern 
that might otherwise be involved. 


Ambassador Long has made in- 
teresting reports on the evolution of 
Italy in an economic sense. Ameri- 
can officials have been gratified to 
receive them, because human ex- 
perience in days of stress and strain 
can be instructive when gathered 
from all parts of the world for ob- 
jective consideration. 


Mr. Long is due back at Rome in 
January. He has been besieged 
while in America with inquiries from 
every side about Premier Mussolini. 
Americans are eager to know about 
the personality of the man who rules 
Rome’s destinies today and who 
probably can exert more influence 
for peace in Europe than any other 
man in the world. 

When President Roosevelt talks 


to Premier Mussolini, it is through | 


Breckinridge Long. What a post of 


interest nowadays! 


‘THE CABINET is doing its Christ- 

mas shopping collectively this 
year, at least so far as President 
Roosevelt is concerned. 

Although it may. not be ethically 
correct to tell stories about Christ- 
mas presents until Christmas day, 
it has been revealed that the Cabi- 
net is planning to join in buying a 
present for Mr. Roosevelt, rather 
than for each Cabinet member to 
buy an individual gift. 

SECRET WAY TO PRESIDENT 
q* HAS JUST BEEN DISCOVERED 
that the President has a “secret” 
stairway attached to his office in 
the new White House Executive Of- 
fices. 

The “secret” stairway enables 
Cabinet officers and confidential 
visitors of the President to leave 
his office without having to pass 
through the main lobby, where they 
are likely to be questioned by news- 
paper men. 

x** * 

NEW LABOR BUILDING 

HETHER she likes it or not, the 

Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins, will find a private elevator 
available for her use when she 
moves into the new Labor Depart- 
ment building this month. 

Plans for the building, prepared 
under the previous administration, 
included provision for the elevator. 
When Miss Perkins heard about the 
private elevator she attempted to 
have it eliminated, but found that 
building plans had gone so far that 
it would cost $10,000 to stop con- 
struction. 

But Miss Perkins did succeed in 
saving about $100,000 in the cost of 
the building. She did this by sub- 
stituting non-skid tile for the shiny 
floors provided in the original plans 
and bringing about other economies. 

Miss Perkin’s own office suite is 
equipped with an elaborate green 
tile toilet room, adorned with many 
mirrors, and containing a shower 
bath. 

To give the Secretary of Labor 
good working conditions, two offices 
also are provided in the suite, one 
for holding press conferences and 
large meetings and another for a 
private workroom. 


CABINET OFFICERS WHO WALK 
GECRETARY of Agriculture Wallace 

and Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau both like to walk to 
their offices in the morning. Mr. 
Wallace, however, is not as faithful 
in carrying out the three mile hike 
from his home as he was during the 
Summer. 

Mr. Morgenthau rides in his car 
each morning te Dupont Circle, 
about a mile cigtant from his office. 
There he gets out of his car, followed 
by a small red cocker spaniel. He 
and the little red dog walk to the 
Treasury while the chauffeur takes 
the car on. At the Treasury De- 
partment the chauffeur takes 
charge of the spaniel and Mr. Mor- 
genthau strides on into his office. 


x* 

JOB FOR A GRIDIRON HERO 
\VHEN Joseph Kennedy, Chairman 

of the Securities Exchange 
Commission, selected a man to head 
his “flying squadron” of investiga- 
tors, he chose John T. Callahan. 
“Big Tim,” an All-American center, 
brought fame to Yale as its football 
captain in both 1919 and 1920. 

Upon the “flying squadron”—so 
called by Mr. Kennedy because it 
travels by airplane—there rests the 
duty of investigating bucket shops 
suspected of taking money for se- 
curities and then failing to deliver 
them. 

To “Big Tim’s” annoyance, he has 
been accused of making flying 
tackles when he raids a bucket shop. 
But when a propietor of such a 
shop sees “Big Tim’s” 240-pound 
physique looming in his doorway 
he perhaps may be pardoned if he 
mistakes a peaceful entrance for a 
“flying tackle.” 

When the “squadron” goes raid- 
ing, its first procedure is to station 
a man at each door so none can 
escape. Once in the establishment, 
the telephone wires are cut and the 
books examined. A hearing, which 
may continue until the small hours 
of the morning if necessary to come 
plete the investigation, is then held. 


HE REQUISITIONS PENCILS 
H{AROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of 

the Interior, in spite of the fact 
that he is in charge of the spending 
of nearly four billions as Public 
Works Administrator, still signs 
requisitions for pencils. 


NEW DEAL RHETORIC 

EXFORD GUY TUGWELL, No. 1 

brain truster, is a high ranking 

member of the clique of infinitive 
splitters. He was heard to say: 

“Now they will have to even ex 
port.” 
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The United States News 


The ‘Stretch-out’: 
Textile Engineer 


Explains System: 


Giving One Man More Ma- 
chines to Tend Increases 

Efficieny, He Says, With- 
out Undue Hardship 


By JOSEPH E. SIRRINE 
Textile Construction Engineer 


(The address here presented in 
part was delivered before the 
Cotton Textile Institute in New 
York, N. Y., on Dec. 5. It sets forth 
a view of the “stretch-out sys- 
tem” as seen by an industrial 
consultant. 

For an account of this system 
from several other aspects, the 
reader is referred to the United 
States News of Sept. 10, page 8.) 


What is this new system they call 
the “stretch-out”? It is merely a 
division of work between the skilled 
and the unskilled worker which 
provides that each of them shall 
do the thing he is best qualified to 
do. Moreover, if it is a system, it 
is most assuredly not new. 

It has had its counterpart in 
every age and in every occupation 
from the beginning of civilization, 
and will continue to do so as long 
as this gray old world revolves on 
its axis. 

Everyone admits that constant 
practice at anything tends to pro- 
mote speed of accomplishment and 
to efficiency of action, whether it 
be a trade requiring a high degree 
of manual skill or pitching — 
at a crack. 


TEXTILE PLANTS ARE TARGET. 

It seems strange that the textile 
industry should have been singled 
out fur attack on this point, since 
the textile worker is probably em- 
ployed less continuously and on 
. lighter tasks, in so far as physical 
effort is concerned, than the worker 
in almost any other industry. 

In the building trades and in 
many other industries the work of 
the various employes is synchron- 
ized so that the operation per- 
formed by each must be completed 
in the same length of time, and 
there is a constant spur of neces- 
sity on the worker to keep up, and 
he is not permitted to lag behind 
the rate of progress established. 


VARIATIONS PERMITTED 

This is not true 4n the textile in- 
dustry, and every worker has his 
own tolerance in the speed of his 
operations. 

No spinner, for example, is ex- 
pected to keep all the ends up and 
the exact length of time required 
to cover the number.of sides as- 
signed depends on the conditions 
at the moment, and allowance is 
always made by the overseers for 
changes in conditions which vary 
the amount of effort required by 
the employes. 


It should be remembered that 
there is a limiting factor of self-in- 
terest in making work assignments, 
and an overload on an employe 
carries its own penalty in the way 
“of waste, poor quality or reduced 
production, and some times all 
three. 


MACHINE DECIDING FACTOR 

Moreover, the work in a cotton 
mill, outside of those engaged in 
transportation of materials, is 
largely machine supervision, and the 
machine load assignment must be 
determined by the way the machine 
runs rather than by the number of 
machines themselves. 

Much has been said of the in- 
crease in number of machines per 
operative during the last three dec- 
ades, but most of the criticism has 
been made by people totally unfa- 
miliar with the subject. 

With improved machinery and im- 
proved methods, there has been a 
decrease in the total number of em- 
ployes per unit of machines and 


pounds of production, but this has | 


| 


been true in all other industries and . 


occupations. Were this not the case, 


hours could not have been short- | 


ened, wages could not have been in- 
creased, nor could there have been 
any improvement in the standard of 
living. 

LIVING STANDARD RAISED 


The whole purpose and benefit of 
improved machinery is to increase 
the output per worker and to make 
his output available more abun- 
dantly to a greater number of peo- 
ple. The only reason that the stand- 


ard of living is higher in America | 
than in other countries is because | 
of the greater output per individual | 


worker. 

This output has not begn secured 
at the expense of imposing a 
greater amount of burden and ef- 
fort upon the worker himself, but, 


on the contrary, has reduced that | 
effort not only in the number of — 
hours he works but in the amount 
of effort expended per hour. 

If the industry is to progress and | 
to fill its useful purpose in the eco- 
nomic life of the world, it must con- 
tinue to improve its methods ana 
tools and to strive always to in- , 
crease individual output. In a coun- 
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MISS BERTHA NEINBURG 
“More jobs for women,” the slogan of new As- 


sistant Director, 


reau is concerned. 


Native of San Francisco, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, Miss Neinburg for the past 
ten years has’ served as economic consultant to 
many private and governmental agencies. 

One of her most recent activities has been 
the planning, with the cooperation of merchan- 
disers, of a reorganization and development of 
production metncds as would open up new op- 
Prior to this 
she conducted the Industrial Power Market Sur- 
vey for the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 


portunities for women’s services. 


Harbors. 


During 1929-30 Miss Neinburg was adviser to 
the Federal Bureau of Standards on accident 
prevention and on development and adoption 
She has made im- 
portant studies in past years for the Women's 
Bureau in respect to opportunities for wage- 


of commercial standards. 


earning women, 


Associated with Miss Mary Anderson, Chief 
of the Bureau, Miss Neinburg will be especially 
concerned with bringing out possibilities for em- 
ployment of women in new fields and, as far as 
possible, to promote a public demand for women’s 


employment. 


Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 


MRE jobs for American women is the partic- 

ular slogan of Miss Bertha Neinburg of 
California, new Assistant Director of the Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

Miss Neinburg undertakes her new responsibili- 
ties with a background of wide experience in 
investigating and reporting on economic and 
social conditions with which the Women’s Bu- 


came to Washington. 


MISS CLARA M. BEYER 
Chosen as Assistant Director of new division in 
Labor Department with chief objective 
of harmonizing all labor laws. 


Qu from the Pacific Coast, Mrs. Clara M. 

Beyer, labor economist, has come to the De- 
partment of Labor as Assistant Director of the 
new Division of Labor Standards. 

This is the office Secretary Perkins has created 
as a rallying point for Federal and State officials 
and all other interested persons and organiza- 
tions whose common objective is improvement 
of working and living conditions among Ameri- 
can wage-earning families, particularly with a 
view to harmonizing laws among the States. 

For eighteen years or so, Mrs. Beyer has been 
active in this class of national problems. 
had her first training in the University of Cali- 
fornia, where she graduated in 1915. The fol- 
lowing year she took a master’s degree. | 

Coming East, Mrs. Beyer joined the faculty of 
Bryn Mawr College, at Philadelphia. 


The World War broke out in 1914 and the United 
States entered it in 1918. At that time the War 
Labor Policies Board was created. Mrs. Beyer 
was appointed on the executive staff of the 
Board. She served with it through 1918-19. 

Later, 1919-22, Mrs. Beyer was executive sec- 
retary of the Minimum Wage Board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Then she went to New York 
City as executive secretary of the Consumers’ 
League, serving between 1923 and 1925. 

Mrs. Beyer had been with the Children’s Bu- 
reau in the Department of Labor half a dozen 
years before her present appointment. She en- 
tered the Bureaw first as an étonofffist in 1928. 
In 1930 she was appointed director of the Bu- 
reau’s industrial division. 


Underwood & Underwood 


She 


Then she 


delphia in 1910. 


MISS ISABEL DU BOIS 
Here’s a unique post in the Navy for she chooses 


all the books sent to our sailors all over 
the world and on all the seas. 


Beek critic for admirals and jackies alike, Miss 
Isabel’ Du Bois holds a unique position in 
the Navy Department. 

She is part of the Bureau of Navigation just 
as much as the officers and men who roam the | 
seas. Her job is to pick for the Navy every book, 
the serious and the light in the world’s literature, 
that goes to all the naval ships and stations and 
hospitals everywhere. 


There are 250 of these ships, and 50 stations 
along with the naval hospitals. 
timately all these selections of literature that are 
thus sent around the world. 


Born at New Paltz, N. Y., Miss Du Bois has 
grown up among books. 
as a librarian in the Drexel Institute at Phila- 
Then she went to Indiana. 
There she took charge of the public library at 
Bluffton and a branch library at Fort Wayne. 


At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Miss Du Bois was chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Adriance Memorial Li- 
brary. From there she went to the New York 
Public Library as Children’s librarian in 1917. 

When the World War involved America in 
1918, Miss Du Bois joined the library war service 
of the American Library Association and Jater 
became assistant library specialist in the Navy’s 
Bureau of Navigation. She took full charge as 
director of libraries in 1924. 

Men like western adventure best, says Miss 
Du Bois. But the collections she approves range 
from romance to diplomacy, from Zane Gray to 
maritime law. They represent every cross sec- 
tion of the world’s literature. 
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For its matchless flavor 
thank the world’s two greatest whiskey makers 


Time and Experience! 


That marvelous mellowness which that plays no mean part in produe- 
ing the rich, smooth quality you 
identify with this delicious brand. 
in charred oak barrels. Whiskey 


* Golden Wedding Rye is ALL 
whiskey —the youngest ‘ months’ 


She knows in- 
distinguishes this famous American 


whiskey is due not merely to time 
She began her career making is an art demanding years 
of experience. 

Thirty whole years of pre-pro- old—and the average age 4 years 
old. The price of Golden Wed- 
ding is well within the reach of 


every purse. 


hibition experience are a priceless . 
asset to a whiskey distiller... an 


asset of Go/den Wedding distillers 
MARK OF MERIT PRODUCT 


GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISEIES 


Internqtional Distilling & Distributing Co., 
917 E St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Utah Banker As Aide 


To Governor of FRB 


Lawrence Clayton Named As- 


sistant by Mr. Eccles 


An old associate was chosen by 
Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to act as 
his assistant. 

It was only after several planes 
had been grounded because of 
storms and blizzards that Lawrence 


Clayton finally arrived in Washing- — 


ton by train from Ogden, Utah. He 
was immediately put to work on 
Dec. 4. 

Mr. Clayton was formerly a vice 
president of the First Security Bank 
of 
once headed. 

On Dec. 7 Secretary Morgenthau 
administered the oath of office to 
Miss Josephine Roche, of Colorado. 

She then became the first woman 
to assume the position of an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. She 
was assigned to take charge of the 
welfare and public health divisions 
of the Treasury Department. 

Before her appointment she was 
a Colorado mining executive and 
has been interested in welfare work 
for a number of years. 


Utah, which Governor Eccles” 


methods are needed, but where there 
is a relatively high wage for the 
worker, there must be high output. 


A LESSON FROM EGYPT 


Some years ago a very large 
earthen dam was being built in 
Egypt. A contractor from the United 
States, who visited the job was 
somewhat appalled to see that the 
enormous amount of earth compris- 
ing this fill was being carried from 
the borrow pits to the fill in baskets 
on the heads of the workers. To his 
question as to why they did not use 
steam shovels and trains to handle 
this earth, the answer was “what 
chance have a steam shovel and 
trains, or any other modern ma- 
chinery, against labor at 4 cents a 
day?” 

The Capital goods industries are 
the ones where the greatest unem- 
ployment exists and it is, therefore, 
to those industries that the country 
must look to re-employ those now 
out of work. If there are any ar- 
duous regulations which prevent the 
full use and benefit of new machin» 
ery, there will be very little incen- 
tive for this industry, or any other, 


Inform jation 
Service. 
izens 


Q.—Are brothers and sisters of 
naturalized United States citizens 
exempt from or given preference 
under the immigration quota? 

A.—No. The exemptions from the 
quota accorded relatives of citizens 
are limited to wives and unmarried 
children (the latter under 21 years 
of age) and husbands of citizens 
where the marriage occurred before 
July 1, 1932. 

Preferences within the quota to 
relatives of United States citizens 
are limited to,parents of United 
States citizens (21 years of age or 
over) and husbands by marriage 
occurring after June 30, 1932. 


“eq 


Q.—When will the referendum on 
the Bankhead Cotton Act be taken? 
A—The Bankhead Act referen- 
dum will be held on Dec. 14, 1934. 
The hours of balloting will be from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 


+ + 

Q.—How are national bank notes 
secured? 

A.—National bank are se- 
cured by United States bonds, except 
where lawful money has been de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the 
United States for-their retirement. 
A 5 percent fund is maintained in 
lawful money with the Treasurer of 
the United States for the redemp- 
tion of national bank notes and 
Federal Reserve bank notes. 


+ + 

Q.—What are the qualifications 
for directors of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority? 

A.—They must be citizens of the 
United States and must profess a 
belief in the feasibility and wisdom 
of the act creating the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


+ + 

Q.—Where work relief is paid for 
on the basis of ‘‘the prevailing rate 
of the community,” who decides 
what the prevailing rate is? 

A.—Prevailing rates for each local- 
ity are determined for various classi- 
fications of employment by a com- 
mittee appointed by the _ local 
emergency relief administrator. 

The committee consists of one 
representative each from organized 
labor, business and _ the local 
emergency relief administration. 
Complete information concerning | 


ore 


cality is forwarded to the State 
emergency relief administration for 
record. 
+ + 
Q.—How much does the insurance 
of bank deposits cost the depositor? 
A.—The cost of the insurance is 
required to be paid by the banks. 
There is no direct charge upon the 
depositor. 
+ + 


Dictionary 
Of the News 


VETERANS’ DISABILITY AL- 
LOWANCE—Law granting this ben- 
efit was repealed March 20, 1933. It 
was paid to veterans of the World 
War, who entered the service prior 
to Nov. 11, 1918, for non-service con- 
nected disohilities and was similar 
to service pension. Ninety days 
service or more was required. 

The rates were for permanent 
disabilities, one-fourth, $12 per 


month; one-half, $18 per month; 


three-fourths, $24 per month; and 
total, $40 per month; not the result 
of wilful misconduct. The veteran 
must have been exempt from the 
payment of Federal income tax for 
the year preceding the filing of 
application. 


+. 

COMPENSATION-_T he money 
benefit paid by the United States to 
veterans of the World War, and their 
dependents, for death or disability 
resulting from disease or injury in- 
curred in or aggravated by active 
military or naval service; also paid 
to widows and children of World 
War veterans who died from non- 
service connected disability but at 
time of death were receiving or were 
entitled to receive compensation for 


a directly service connected dis- 


ability of 30 per cent or more. 


+ + 
INSURANCE—Granted upon ap- 
plication, by the United Siates 
against death or total permanent 
disability in any multiple of $500, 
and not less than $1,000 or more 
than $10,000, to any veteran of the 
World War who has heretofore ap- 
plied for or been eligible to apply 
for yearly renewable term (war 
time) insurance or United States 
Government (converted) insurance. 
It is also granted upon application 
to new entrants into the active mili- 

tary or naval service. 


Tell your friends about 
1 The United States News! || 


WITH A GOOD BREAKFAST! 


TART the day with a good breakfast” is advice as old as 
the hills—but the fact that it has been so often repeated 
proves the wisdom back of it. 

A good breakfast, and a satisfying one, is—rich, brown, pip- 
ing-hot waffles with a generous spread of Karo—and, of course, 
with your favorite coffee. There’s a combination hard to equal. 

Karo, by the way, contains Dextrose, the well known sugar 
which supplies vitality and stamina to the body. 

As a reminder to the Mrs. why 
not tear this out 


and give it to her? 


KARO and WAFFLES 


for BREAKFAST 


EAT MORE KARO 


ON PANCAKES...HOT BISCUITS... 
- SLICED BREAD...CEREALS...ETC. 
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Putting Spotlight 
On the Earnings 


Of Newspapermen. 


NRA Hearing on Proposed 


Code Amendments 
veals Low Wages Paid to 
Journalists 


~O you want to be a reporter? 

Do you know that the selection 
of reporters is “the most compli- 
cated, difficult, hit-or-miss thing in 
the newspaper business?” 

And that even if the embryonic 


“cub” manages to get by the editor’s 


desk, he still has to worry about a 
slender pay envelope? 


Last week several surveys on edi- 
torial employment conditions were 
made public at the NRA hearings on 
wage and hour amendments to the 
daily newspaper code. They throw 
an interesting spotlight on the 
newshawks’ wages. 


Survey of Wages Paid 


Recent survey by the Labor De- 

partment revealed that in 1930, the 

_ largest single group of newsmen was 

earning between $40 and $50 per 
week. 


In 1933, this largest single group 
had dropped to between $20 and $30 
per week. In 1930, according to the 
Labor Department, there was only 
5.8 per cent of all newspaper em- 
ployes earning between $70 and $80 
per week; the percentage earning 
between $100 and $110 was 2.4 per 
cent; while the percentage between 
$130 and $160 was one-half of one 
per cent. 


The Labor Bureau found that 72.2 
per cent of employes earned less 
than $50 per week, while the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation stated that the percentage 
of newsmen earning less than $50 
per week was 70.5 per cent. 


San Francisco Case 
Hearings on proposed amend- 
ments to the code had been going 
along in a well modulated tenor. 
Representing the American News- 
paper Guild was Heywood Broun, 
columnist. 


It seems that Columnist Broun 
had come to the hearings prepared 
to show that on the average the 
American newspaper man must 
work for 20 years before he achieves 
a salary of $40 a week. However, 
it also seemed that Columnist Broun 
had something “on his chest” and 
Acting Division Administrator Tate 
was not long in hearing about it. 


Last week the National Labor Re- — 


lations Board scored the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, ordered the 
paper to reinstate rewrite man Jen- 
nings, who contended he was forced 
to resign because he persisted in 
promoting the activities of the 
American Newspaper Guild. 


, The paper was given 10 days’ 


grace to notify the board that re- 
instatement had been offered to Mr. 
Jennings. Shortly thereafter, the 
case was ordered reopened. 

At whose request? Said Mr. 
Broun, “Not at the request of the 
Guild or Mr. Hearst (the Call- 
Bulletin, his interest), but at the 
request of the acting general coun- 
sel for the “NRA.” 

Back of NRA’s acting general 
counsel, Blackwell Smith, Mr. Broun 
saw the figure of Donald Richberg.. 

In withdrawing his own appear- 
ance from the hearing and the ap- 
pearance of all other representa- 
tives of the Guild, Mr. Broun de- 
clared that “as long as the cori- 
dors of Mr. Richberg are filled with 
the mysterious, high-pressure rep- 
resentatives of the publishers we 
feel that we belong elsewhere.” 

And where is this elsewhere? 


Strike in Newark 

For Mr. Broun and his contingent 
it’s the “picket line in Newark” 
where for the past few weeks the 
Guild has been waging a. fight 
against the Newark Evening News. 

“Good morning,” boomed Colum- 
nist Broun, as he turned to leave 
the rocm, “the air 1s cleaner there.” 

Elisha Hanson, counsel for the 
“Call-Bulletin,” stepped to the wit- 
ness stand, pointed out that the 
newspaper code as it now stands 
really fixes maximum hours’ and 
minimum wages, that the so-called 
“open provision” relating to wage 
Studies had been put into the code 
at the request “of those gentlemen 
who left the hearing this morning, 
and, frankly, if they are not inter- 
ested in the matter, then we are 
not.” 


The hearing had risen from its 
Mlulated tenor to an unforeseen 
crescendo. The finale came with 
Administrator Tate’s remark that 
the hearing would adjourn until 
December 19. 

Two days later, however, came the 
anti-climax to the Call-Bulletin- 
Jennings case. The attempt of the 
Labor Relations Board to take juris- 
diction in the case was opposed by 
Executive Director Richberg of the 
National Emergency Council, and 
Blackwell Smith, of the NRA. Both 
contended the case should be left 
to the Newspaper Industrial Board 
set up under the Newspaper Code. 
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The Viewpoint. | 


~Fhotcs by Underwood & Underwood 


‘graph companies, he says, 


Wires and Radio— 


What of the Future? 


[JEPENDING upon three “ifs,” 

Americans who may wish to 
send a telegram will no longer have 
to puzzle whether to call Western 
Union, Postal Telegraph, RCA or 
some other agency. 

First: If the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission recommends 
enactment of a law permitting or 
requiring mergers or consolidations 
of the telegraph services of the 
great communications companies. 

Second: If Congress accepts the 
recommendations and passes such 
legislation. 

Third: If the various companies 
take advantage of the opportunities 
opened to them by Congress. 

Although the message sender may 
find a consolidated service conven- 
ient, it is the companies, their em- 
ployes, and the general public that 
is most actively concerned. 

Yes, the average citizen may find 
his. telegraph expenses lowered, an‘ 
the companies may find their op- 
erating expenses reduced. But what 
about the employes who will lose 
their jobs? What about the business 
men who make wire, machinery and 
other equipment? What about the 
loss of competition? 

x kt 

As day after day of a busy week 
passes in review, representatives of 
all the major communications com- 
panies and their employes argue 
and discuss this vital issue before 
three bespectacled men sitting be- 
hind a tall bench in the large, 
maple-walled auditorium of the I. 
C. C. building in Washington. 

The first witnesses present a dis- 
mal picture of the major telegraph 
companies fighting each other’ to 
obtain business, while telephones, 
radio and even air mail are at- 
tracting the business for which the 
competition is waged. 

Coj. Sosthenes Behn (top photo, 
left), president of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., agrees 


that the industry is in an “un- 


healthy condition.” 

Enactment by Congress. ‘of tegis- 
lation permitting mergers. of tele- 
is es- 
sential. 

Unification is also urged by A. H. 
Griswold (top photo, right), vice- 
president of Postal Telegraph, who 
declares that competition in the 
telegraph field “appears now to be a 
menace.” 

Army and Navy radio stations 
(second photo), are also competing, 
he adds, contending that: 

“These stations not only handle 
the business of the Army and Navy, 
but also of other departments.” 

As the hearings progress, enthu- 
siasm for consolidation wanes. 

“Certain operating economies 
could be effected by a merger,” J. C. 
Willever, vice-president of Western 
Union, tells Commissioners G. H. 
Payne and Irwin Stewart (third 
photo, left to right), “but it seems 
unlikely that it would be regarded 
as in the public interest.” 

Then there appears before the 
Commission David. Sarnoff, presi- 
dent of the Radio Corporation of 
America (fourth photo). Standing 
during the entire presentation of his 
testimony, he asserts that “A defi- 
nite national policy is essential if 
the independence and security of 
America in world communications 
are to be preserved.’~ 

Reiterating testimony of previous 
witnesses, he calls attention to the 
unhealthy status of the industry,” 
and also recommends unification. 

Mr. Sarnoff alsc follows other wit- 
nesses in calling attention to tele- 
typewriters (fifth photo) as alleg- 
edly offering competition to tele- 
graphic devices. But he scoffs at 
the fears of his colleagues. 

“Why,” he says, “the teletype- 
writer will be deader than a dodo 
in five or ten years.” 

Labor, too, has its say. Workers 
appear before the commission and 
oppose consolidation. Merger, they 
Say, would lengthen breadlines by 
throwing thousands of veteran 
workers out of jobs. 

Fimally, the Army and Navy pre- 
sent their views. Col. Walter Krue- 
ger (bottom photo), member of the 
Army and Navy Joint Planning 
Commission, urges the Commission, 
because of the importance of com- 
munications in time of war, to take 
into its confidence the War and 
Navy Departments in the formation 


of plans for legislation. 


x * 
And so, the hearings draw to a 
Close. 
The Federal Communications 
Commission, with stacks of evi- 
dence, proceeds to formulate plans. 
Its recommendations must be in the 
hands of Congress by Feb. 1. 
ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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Clash Between Dr. Glenn Frank and Cabinet Members on Inflexible 


| ‘Distinguished Heckling’ Fills the Town Hall 
As Professor Faces New Dealers 


Tradition vs 


Flexible Intelligence in National Policies 


)ISTINGUISHED heckling” has 
made its appearance in the Na- 
tional Capital. 
Replete with full dress and peatl 
studs and boiled bosoms, national 


leaders last week arrived at the . 


United States Chamber of Com- 
merce’s auditorium, waited for their 
turn at the crowded box office. 
payed their dollar admission (unless 
they had a season ticket) and then 
joined the throbbing throng pa- 
tiently waiting for the premiere ot 
Washington's Town Hall ‘Forum. 


Guest speaker was Glenn Frank, 
president of the University of Wis- 
consin. And little did he know that 
scattered throughout the audience 
was the stuff “full-dress inquisi- 
tions” were made of. 


Of course, there was applause 
aplenty for Dr. Frank, but there 
were also plenty of chuckles from 
prominent Cabinet members and 
Senators as top officials. one after 
another, jumped up at the conclu- 
sion of Dr. Frank’s speech in an ef- 
fort to “nail” him down to specific 
answers. 


Dr. Frank, speaking on America’s 


“Hour of Decision,” argued that the: 


country would have to choose be- 


. tween “inflexible tradition and flexi- 


ble intelligence.” 


In urging an open “potential pro- 
ductive energies” road, Dr. Frank 


refused to believe “that it is states- 


manlike to throw the brakes on our 
productive capacity to produce goods 
and wealth that millions of Ameri- 
cans so manifestly need.” 


Secretary Wallace 
Scores His Point 
“The intelligentsia of Washing- 


ton” were seen to nod in agreement 


with many of Dr. Frank’s majo: 
points, but they could hardly re- 
frain from applauding when Sec- 


‘retary of Agriculture Wallace, with 


his full dress shirt wrinkling in ex- 
citement, forced Dr. Frank to admit 
that the farm production control 
measures of the Administration were 
necessary ‘‘to drag America out of 
the morasses earlier stupidities had 
created.” 


Having made a-breach in the Mid 
Western Liberal’s “democratic” bat- 
tlement, Secretary Wallace pressed 
hard for another opening. 

“You believe,” he continued, 
“there should be a great increase in 
imports?” 

“Certainly,” Dr. Frank was quick 
to retort, “unless we want to com- 
mit suicide as a great creditor Na- 
tion.” 

Secretary Wallace said, “We 
agree too well.” He had the con- 
solation of a round of applause as 
he settled back in his seat. 

A minor note in Capital history 
was made when Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper pleaded in vain for the 
“floor.” The privilege of inquisitor 
went tc an unnamed auditor. As Dr. 
Frank declared later, it was a meet- 
ing of “organized embarrassment.” 


Future of America; 
Dr. Frank’s Vision 


A glass of water to refresh him- 
self and Dr. Frank continued: 

“The America of tomorrow will be 
materially different from the Amer - 
ica of yesterday’s textbook or to- 
day’s newspaper. If flexible intel- 
ligence controls,” he added, “we 
Shall, with a due mixture of caution 
and courage, adapt the traditional 
policies and mechanisms of our life 
and enterprise to the new circum- 
stances of this new age of science. 
technology, power production and 
the political sovereignty of the 
mac ° 

“We shall, in short, lay the foun- 
dations for a workable economics of 
plenty. We shall make politics the 
servant instead of the sovereign ot 
our life and enterprise. And we 
Shall attempt, with a statesmanship 
that goes beyond opportunism and 
divests itself of chauvinism, realis- 
tically to relate economic America to 
the modern economic world.” 


Then All Demanded 
How it All Would Work 


Dr. Frank stopped speaking and 
while a shower of applause rattled 


_ through the auditorium the panel o1 


questioners, composed of Secretary 
Wallace, Director Ernest H. Gruen: 
ing of the Bureau of Territories and 
Insular Possessions, Lothrop Stod- 
dard, author, and W. M. Kiplinger 
political analyst, began deluging the 
speech with a chorus of “hows?” 

They all wished to know how long 
the hour of decision would last. Dr 
Frank with studied coolness refused 
to fix it. Secretary Wallace was not 
to be denied. — 

“How long can we continue the 
experimental approach of the last 
two vears?” he esked. 


Dr. Frank thought deeply, knitted 


brows and plunged: 

“It boils down to the possibility of 
financing the experiments. I think 
the moods of the American people 
is that they are willing to put money 
on the experimental horse as long | 


favored adjustment of 


as tpere is money to put. We can 
probably move up to the point where 
we are faced with the threat of 
forced drastic inflation or back- 
breaking taxation.” 


Secretary Roper Voices 
Faith in Present System 

From the audience came the voice 
of Secretary Roper. His was not 
the voice ot question. With torce 
he pinned his faith on the fact thai 
the present system of Government 
would adequately work out the prob 
lems besetting it. Again, Dr. Frank 
knitted his brows and said he hopeu 
so, too. 


To political analyst Kiplinger, Dr 
Frank replied that “Government is 
merely a means to an end, not the 
ultimate goal itself.” 

To Dr. Gruening’s question of 
what the Government should have 
done or should have left undone 


during the last two years, Dr. Frank 


had no answer at his tongue’s tip. 

Instead he countered by assert- 
ing that he had no quarrel with 
the ideas back of the NRA and that 
prices, 
wages and hours, as opposed to re- 
distribution by taxation or public 
works. 

Hundreds of feet began shuffling 
to the exits. The Town Hall Forum 
for the week was over. And little 
did the audience know that Dr. 


Institution. His subject: 


Frank's allusion to a “sense of im- 
pending change in the air” con- 
tained more than one implication. 
Hereafter the Town Hall Forum, 
speakers and inquisitors will take up 
quarters at one of the Washington 
hotels. The Chamber of Commerce 
decided that the Town Hall lecture 
series should be barred from the or- 
ganization’s auditorium. 


Two Sides to Objections 
To Use of Chamber 


Why? According to Silas Strawn, 
trustee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce—-"We found they were charg- 
ing admission. Naturally we could 
not permit the Chamber building in 
Washington to compete with Wash- 
ington halls engaged in the business 
of selling seats for gatherings.” 

The other side of the story came 
from officials of the Town Hall 
Forum who said the reason was Mr. 
Strawn’s objection to radical “crazy, 
crack-brains” on the list of lec- 
turers. 


Lecture officials stated Mr. Strawn 
had »w reference tc Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader, Lewis Corey and 
Maurice Hindus, future speakers. 
Second speaker scheduled is Harold 
G. Moulton, president of Brookings 
“The Ethics 
of Capitalism.” Future speakers also 
include Lord Lytton. 


Suggestion... 


YOU havea number of good friends 
who would enjoy The United States 
News and appreciate receiving it 
each week. Why not send it to them 
for a year as a Christmas gift? 


Enter your 
now. 


«ift subscriptions 
Send your’remittance with 


the order, or pay later, as you pre- 


fer. 


USE THIS 


ORDER 


BLANK om 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Washington, D. C. 


Please send The United States News each week 
for one year to those whose names are shown be- 


‘low. 


Enclosed ‘is for 
each subscription. 


Or 


Send a_ letter at 
Christmas time noti- 
fying each person 
of my gift. 


Bill me after Jan- 

1. 
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The United States News 


The Huge 
From the AAA to 
Nation's Farmers| | 
Where the Money Went and 
How Consumers Pay Cost 


Of Straightening Out the 
Agriculture Tangle 


Half a billion dollars—$522,426,189 
to be exact—had flowed out of 
Washington and into the pockets of 
farmers up to Dec. 1. 

These were the rental and benefit 
payments made to producers of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn and hogs, and to- 
bacco. They were in compensation 
for agreements to reduce production 
under the domestic allotment plan 
of the AAA. 

The money to back up checks to 
more than 3,000,000 farmer adher- 
ents to the plans, came out of the 
pockets of consumers in large part. 
It was collected in the form of proc- 
essing taxes and eventually is being 
paid in the price of the commodi- 
ties affected. 


ONE BALANCED BUDGET 

Thus half a cent comes out of the 
price of each loaf of bread. A few 
cents are added to the price of each 
cotton garment. A few cents, like- 
wise, are added to the cost of a 
pound of pork. The tobacco tax 
largely has been borne by the com- 
panies. 

Enough income has come from 
these sources to bring the total proc- 
essing tax collections to above $550,- 
000,000. That means more money 
has been collected to finance the 
farm program than has been paid 
out up to this time. It makes of 
the AAA one New Deal agency with 
a balanced budget. 

Actual payments have amounted 
from the beginning of the AAA pro- 
gram to Dec. 1, to the following 
amounts: For cotton farmers, 
$241,738,070; for corn-hog growers, 
$132,067,326; for wheat growers, 
$130,590,550; for tobacco growers, 
$18,030,128. 


PAYMENT NOT A GIFT 


Then in addition to these expendi- 


tures, going to farmers who signed 
contracts with the Government 
agreeing to limit the amount of 
their plantings, the Government has 
spent $169,389,731 for purchases of 
hogs, butter and cheese, cattle and 
wheat, with the products used to 
provide food for those on relief. 


The AAA wants it understood 
that the rental and benefit pay- 
ments to farmers are not to be re- 
garded as gifts or relief grants. 
‘They are classed as part of the 
farmer’s price for his product and 
as entitled to him under the ad- 


In addition to the payments (shown above) to farmers participating in the AAA crop sijccnands pro- 
grams, more than $175,000,000 has been disbursed for removal of surplus agricultural commodities, 
such as drought cattle, hogs, sheep, and wheat; and more than $51,000,000 was paid to farmers partici- 


pating in the cotton option pool. 


for cooperating in the effort to 
straighten out the farm problem. 
The State getting the most money 
thus far has been Texas with more 
than $69,000,000 paid up until Nov. 
1. Next came Missouri with nearly 
$68,000,000. Minnesota received over 


$62,000,000, and Illinois nearly $54,- 
000,000. Kansas received about $40,- 
000,000 and Iowa more than $32,- 
000,000. 

Eastern States received the 


smallest payments. Rhode Island 


came through with about $17,000 and 


Maine with $18,000. New York got 
$528,000 and New Jersey $217,000. 
New payments are going out of 
Washington all of the time although 
the Fall rush now is over. Corn- 
hog raisers are about to receive a 


A Reply to Criticism 
Of Textile Industry 


ations Under the Code 


With the memories of an indus- 
try-wide strike still fresh in their 
minds, Cotton Textile Institute 
members met last week in annual 
convention at New York. 


They heard their president, 
George A. Sloan, strike vigorously at 
several “dead cats”, as he called 
various criticisms leveled at the 
textile industry. These were: 

1. That the minimum wage in the 
industry had become the maximum 
wage. 

He cited the contrary findings of 
the Winant Board, chosen by the 
President to mediate the textile 
strike of last September. Wage dif- 
ferentials, he said, were reported by 
this Board to have been maintained. 

2. That increased costs under the 
code had been offset by increasing 
the work load. 

Mr. Sloan stated that this is dis- 
proved by the fact that output 
per hour of labor had increased only 
1 per cent since before the adoption 
of the textile code. 

3. That the code has retarded or- 
ders for new machinery and equip- 
ment. 

A general denial to this statement 
was entered, and it was contended 
that the removal of machine-hour 
limitations from the code would 
have an adverse effect on machin- 
ery manufacturers. 

4. That the code is not being ob- 
served. 


second payment on their contracts. 


In reply Mr. Sloan presented fig- 


Mr. Sloan’s Defense of Oper- 


BETTER CHRISTMAS IN SIGHT — 


AS SPENDING MOOD SPREADS 


T IS rumored that Santa Claus is 
going to leave his reindeers at 
the North Pole this Christmas and 
ride across the sky in a high-pow- 


‘ered airplane, filled with more and 


better presents for the American 
people than they have enjoyed for 
many a year. 

Every Christmas bears its message 
of cheer and good will, but this 
Christmas, if reports are to be 
trusted, promises to bring also a 
message of hopefulness—a look ot 
confidence toward the future. 

That is one reason why Santa may 
come in an airplane. He is said to 
have endorsed the machine age. 

His pack is reported to be well 
filed with stream-lined electric 
trains, junior autos with real pneu- 
matic tires, toy movie outfits that 
will bring Mickey Mouse and his 
antics into the living room, and 
scores of other things that have 
never been seen before. 


Best Since 1930 

There are other reasons, too, why 
this will 
Christmas. Uncle Sam’s figure 
gazers, sometimes called _§statis- 
ticians, have concluded that busi- 
ness will enjoy the best Christmas 
trade since 1930. 

More money on farms, higher pay 
rolls in industry, bank failures al- 


be forward-looking. 


ures to show that, after most thor- 
ough investigation over a period of 
16 months in an industry employ- 
ing 400,000 workers, only 500 code ir- 
regularities had been detected. 


most at the vanishing point, retail 
sales weil up from a year ago and 
department store prices no higher 
than last Christmas—in view of all 
these, why shouldn’t it be a forward- 
looking Christmas? 

Says John Dickinson, 
Secretary of Commerce: 

“All of the evidence indicates the 
people are in a greater spending 
mood; that they are in a satisfied 
and optimistic state of mind.” 

The Post Office Department has 


Assistant 


sent out its “mail early” notices,» 


telling the latest date on which one 
may entrust his gifts to Uncle Sam’s 
package carriers and be sure they 
will arrive at their destination by 


Christmas. 


Tempting the Shoppers 

A hopeful note creeps into travel 
goods, many of them freshly de- 
signed in preparation for “the 
greatest travel era in the Nation’s 
history,” as foreseen by Ralph Hitz, 
president of the National Hotel 
Management Company. 

Soap manufacturers tempt eye 
and olfactory sense with their 
Noah’s arks of soap menageries, 
Toy makers display their green pen- 
guins and pink elephants. Artificial 


flowers bloom with a pearl-like 


lustre. 

These and thousands of other 
snares are ready for the unleashed 
funds of the Christmas Clubs and 
other Yuletide surpluses as the 
whole Nation looks hopefully to- 
ward every sign of reviving trade 
and increased purchasing power. 


XN 


ANN 


THIS CERTAINLY MAKES 


hristmas 


bottled-in-bond 


OVERHOL 


justment plan on a contract basis 


Utilities’ Propaganda: 
Analysis of Methods 


Trade Commission’s X-ray of 


Publicity Program 
[Continued from Page 7.] 


pared in part by the publicity direc- 
tor of the utility industry were said 
to have gone out to policy holders 
under the name of the president of 
a large-insurance company. 

5. State public utility commissions. 
Fees were said to have been paid 
commissioners for making addresses 
favoring the private companies. 


“In some instances,” it was stated, 
“the utilities advised and even 


drafted regulations and forms for 


State commissions.” 

The issue of States’ rights was 
said to have been emphasized as a 
means of opposing any more .to 
weaken the regulating powers of 
these commissions in the direction 
either of Federal or municipal con- 
trol. 

a Appeals to Women 

6. Women’s clubs. A president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was reported to have received 
$20,000 from the industry for a se- 
ries of articles written by her, pre- 
senting the viewpoint of the private 
companies. 

7. Utility employes. Many of these 
were said to have been trained to 
make speeches before clubs as part 
of the publicity campaign. Man- 
agers were required to maintain 
friendly relations with the local 
press. 

In a further installment of its re- 
port to the Senate, the Federal 
Trade Commission last week de- 
scribed the principal objectives in 
the utilities’ campaign against pub- 
lic ownership and operation of 
power properties. 

These were said to be attacks on 
the present and prospective success 
of one Canadian and two Federal 
projects, namely, the Ontario Hydro- 
electric Commission’s system and 
the Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 
enterprises. 

Studies of these and of ee 
power projects were shown to have 
been paid for by the utility inter- 
ests and to have been widely cir- 
culated. 


[' TOOK FOUR YEARS to make 
this Christmas gift — four years 


of patient waiting, while this treas- 
ure of famous Pennsylvania Rye 
lay quietly locked in bonded ware- 
houses, and gathered the rich ripe 


flavor and exquisite bouquet which 


only years can give. 


You will read the story on the U.S. 
Government bottled-in-bond seal. 
“Made—Spring 1930”—“bottled Fall 
1934”—and what a story that tells! 


For this particular stock was delib- 
erately held through an extra sum- 


mer. It not merely complies with 
bonding requirements, but is five 
summers old, and as experienced 
whiskey men can tell you, summer 
is when aging in wood yields the 
richest rewards. | 


So now, you can get bottled-in- 


bond Old 


who gives 


Overholt — that fine old 


Pennsylvania Rye first made by A 
Overholt a century and a quarter 
ago — and we hardly need to add 
that it flatters the taste of the man 


it as well as the ‘man 


who receives it for a Christmas gift. 
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Price Trend of Silver: 
Senator King Content 


Installment Payments | 
Of Veterans’ Bonus 


In Drought Area 


Accumulated Effects of De-. 
struction Being Felt—, 
Restrictions 


Marketing 
Reduce Incomes 


AINS and snows now have fallen 
over most of the vast farm ter- 
ritory ravaged by the past Summer’s 
drought, but the effect of that dev- 
astation is increasingly making it- 
self felt. 

This confirms the observation 
made early last Fall by Henry Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, that 
the full force of the crop destruc- 
tion would not be felt until Winter 
and early Spring. 

Farmers needing feed for their 
livestock are having a harder and 
harder time finding it. Prices are 
rising steadily. Supplies have run 
out in some districts and the Gov- 
ernment has had to continue its 
cattle buying program. 

At the same time it is arranging 
for farmers who have cattle but no 
feed to ship the animals to areas 
where farmers have a surplus of 
feed. 

But not alone is the effect evident 
in that field. Commercial buyers 
of grains have to bid prices sharply 
higher to get the supplies they need. 
~ Corn. has skyrocketed on the fu- 
tures markets, but it has moved 
ahead even faster in the country. 
Wheat is none too plentiful with 
prospects for importation of quite 
large quantities of low grade grain 
for feeding purposes. The tariff is 
lower on wheat to be fed to live- 
stock. 

In addition to this, livestock prices 
are advancing and promise to move 
up even more as the Winter wears 


on. The control program in hogs 


combined with the drought which 
cut down the corn crop brought 
forced marketing earlier in the sea- 
son. Now supplies are light and 
quotations are rising. Cattle also 
are strong in price. 


EFFECT ON CITY FOLKS 
(THE result is to be another rise in 

’ the cost of living for city people. 
That result is foreseen by the Con- 
sumers Counsel of the AAA. 

That agency believes that there is 
going to be enough to eat for every- 
one, but the plenty is more evident 
in some lines of foodstuffs than in 
others. 

Thus there promises to be an 
abundance of fresh citrus fruits, 
canned fruits, onions, potatoes, 
bread cereals, fish and fish products, 
canned tomatoes and fresh vege- 
tables. 

At the same time there is a re- 


stricted supply of canned vegetables - 


such as corn, spinach and peas, and 
a smaller supply of pork, of eggs and 
poultry, of butter and lard and of 
durum wheat that goes into the 
making of macaroni. __. 

Wheat for bread is plentiful and 
there are more than enough pota- 
toes. Marketing of hogs, however, 
is likely to be from 35 to 50 per cent 


O BE FREE of further Federal 

concern in what may be a thor- 
oughly illicit business, it is possible 
to pay the Federal tax collector— 
in addition to the normal Federal 
license tax—a special surtax of 
$1,000 for engaging in the liquor 
traffic in a State in which such 
traffic is prohibited. 

That is because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not charged with and 
does not interfere with the State’s 
right to police its own citizens. The 
Federal authorities, however, will 
not withold any information in 
their possession, especially when the 
record is common property. 

And some illicit liquor dealers are 
taking advantage of this situation. 
Governor B. M. Miller, of Alabama, 
testifies that 2,200 persons have 
taken Federal Licenses to sell liquor 
in that State, and cites 18 cases in 
one county where the extra $1,000 
was paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Governor Miller has called upon 
the sheriffs of the various counties 
to take steps to stop this illicit 
traffic. 

CITY SALES OF LIQUOR 
The City Council of Atlanta does 


_ not see eye to eye with the mayor 


in the matter of permitting sale of 
liquor in the city, despite the State 
bone-dry law. The City Council 
turned down the suggestion of Ma- 
yor James L. Key to establish city 
liquor stores to raise revenue suffi- 
cient to avert an impending 32 per 
cent slash in salaries of city em- 
ployes. 

Sale of liquor in pints is respon- 
sible for much out-door drinking, 
and drunkenness in public places 
has been brought to the attention of 
the Virginia Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Board. Abolition of small-bot- 
tle sales in the State liquor stores» 
has been urged. 

The liquor interests, declaring 
that the Maryland law is unfair to 
them, and prohibition advocates, 
who assert that the same law was 
written for the liquor interests, will 
seek to have the State liquor traffic 


control system changed at the com- 


ing session of the legislature. 

The Maryland Retail Dealers, 
Wine and Liquor Protective Associ- 
ation will ask lower taxes and a 
single license instead of the multiple 
license system; the League for 
Equitable Adjustment of Liquor 
Taxes wants reduced taxes, but 
opposes the single license system. 
The State superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League, George W. 
Crabbe, is prepared to fight liberal- 
ization of a law which, he says, is 
“the worst liquor law of any State.” 

West Virginia dipped her toes in 
the bath of the wet States at the 
recent election; the approved con- 


penalty is involved. Revision of the 
law to meet this contention is con- 
templated. 

The State Attorney General is 
drafting a law to make the criminal 
clean-up as effective as is the sterili- 
zation law as applied to lepers and 
lunatics. 

The measure proposes practically 
automatic liability to sterilization of 
criminals convicted and sentenced 
for a third time. 

At present sterilization is permis- 
Sible only if the State Board of 
Affairs approves recommendations 
made at the end of a prisoner’s 
third term. 

BIG GAME KILLINGS 
Six DOES WITH HORNS, one deer 
with 33 antler points, and five 
deer with 24 points were among the 
total of 7,880 deer killed legally by 
hunters in New York during the 
1934 hunting season just closed. 
Big-game killings in Minnesota were 
numerous, and the supply of venison 
and bear meat satisfied the hunt- 
ers; ‘coon hunters also have enjoyed 
an excellent season in the State. 

Although there is no species of 
American deer of which the females 
have not occasionally been found 
with antlers, to find six of them in 
one State in one season is regarded 


as a biological enomenon. 
The New York State law is sup- 
posed to protect female, deer from 


the hunter. This protection is lost 


when they grow sizeable horns, for 
the law says that “wild deer having 
horns not less than three inches in 
length may be taken.” 

The season is still open in Minne- 
sota for taking raccoon, mink, 
skunks, foxes, and grey squirrel. 
The State’s annual fur crop is har- 
vested at this period. Hundreds of 
Minnesota citizens depend upon 
trapping. 

Consideration for the rights of 
land owners is urged upon hunters 
by the State Commissioner of Con- 
servation. Virgil M. Simmons, of 
Indiana. Asking the farmer for per- 
mission to hunt is but common 
courtesy, he says. 
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PROSPECTIVE FARM REVOLT 

HE FARMER is ail set to enlist 

under the banner of a powerful 
third party, in the opinion of Gov- 
ernor Floyd B. Olsen, of Minnesota. 
Unless the farmers of the midwest 
are given equality with industry, he 
said, the Nation will see an agrarian 
revolt rising from the farm lands. 

The Populists and the Greenback- 
ers were enlisted in third party 
movements, Governor Olsen pointed 
out, which forced old-line parties 
to make radical changes of policy. 
He would like to be campaign man- 
ager for such a movement, he said. 


Fifth Annually and Settlement 
In Five Years Proposed 


Veterans’ bonus-on the installment 
plan? 

That is the solution Representa- 
tive Fish (Rep.),of New York, offers 
to the problem which is soon to be 
discussed in the corridors of the 
Capitol. 

Instead of paying the $2,200,000,000 
bonus in a lump sum, Congress 
might split up the payment into 
five $440,000,000 annual installments, 
Mr. Fish suggested, last week. 

This plan, he said, “could prob- 
ably be handled without causing 
serious consequences from inflation, 
such as further depreciation of the 
dollar and impairing the credit of 
the United States.” 

Representative Fish believes that, 
in view of the overwhelming senti- 
ment for immediate payment of the | 
bonus, only a determined opposition | 
or a veto from the White House can | 
check it. 


PRESIDENT appoints members of 
Federal Prison Industries Cor- 
poration established to diversify 
prison manufacturing to eliminate 
competition with private business. 


N RUM ROW—customs patrol 

captures British schooner laden © 
with alcohol valued at more than 
$300,000, plus local tug that had 
vessel in tow. One of the largest 
seizures since repeal. 


AUTOMOTIVE products—exports 

during October valued at $12.,- 
764,001 compared with $14,438,164 in 
September and $8,901,846 in October, 
1933, according to Commerce De- 
partment. 


GEN. G. B. PILLSBURY, Acting 
Chief of Army Engineers, rec- 
ommends improvements in Sabine-— 
Neches waterway in Texas to cost 
$1,950,000 with $600,000 annually | 
for maintenance. | 


R the Virgin Islands—a subsist- 


AA AwAsricultural Adjustment. 


Administration. Prepared to 
go ahead with referendum on Bank- 
head control ac cotton. Gov- 
ernment favors continuance of com- 
pulsery control. Shaping up amend- 
ments to AAA for consideration of 
Congress. Continues cattle buying 
in drought areas. Ready to shoot 
out second payment on corn-hog 
plan. 


ederal Communications. 


Commission. Hearings com- 
pleted on question of merger or 
consolidation of communication 
companies. 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission. 
‘ Additional installment of 


report on propaganda activities of 
_ power companies made public. 


FER A—Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. Execu- 


tive order by President Roosevelt 
- allocates $5,000,000 for purchase of 


submarginal lands in areas affected 
by the drought. 


FH A—Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. Repairs on single- 
family homes outnumber all other 
types of rapairs in the moderniza- 
tion program. Total of repairs and 
renovation brought about through 
program estimated to exceed $100,- 
000,000. Issues circular describing 
“eligible” and “ineligible” loans for 
insurance program. Through set- 
ting up standards for loans, FHA 
may influence quality of residential 
construction. 


FHLB—Federal Home Loan Bank 

Board. Announced cer- 
tificates of insurance on deposits 
have been issued to 291 thrift insti- 
tutions in 36 States under the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation Act. 


| FSRC—Federal. Surplus Relief 


- Corporation. Lets con- 
tracts for processing of approxi- 
mately 588,750 additional head of 
cattle and about 107,250 more calves 
from the drought area. 


HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. Chairman Fa- 
hey announced 70 per cent of all 


HOLC home-owning borrowers are 
paying obligations when due and 
that all the rest will be held ac- 
countable for prompt payments. 


Issued warning HOLC does not au- | 


thorize brokerage arrangements on 
its loans. 


tional Labor Relations 
Board. Decision in case 
of San Francisco Call-Bulletin, ad- 


judged guilty of discrimination for | 


union activity. Decision later with- 
drawn at request of NRA on ground 
that newspaper code board should 
have jurisdiction. 


Decision in case of Charles Pfizer 


Will the upward march of silver 
prices continue? Senator William 
H. King (Dem.), of Utah, an arch 
Silverite, thinks they will, and with- 
out any more laws. 

After a conference with President 
Roosevelt, Dec. 7, the Senator from 
Utah gave his opinion on the oper- 
ation of the Silver Purchase Act 
passed by the last .Congress. 

“If we go ahead with the bill,” he 
said, “as the Administration is do- 
ing, other nations will begin to use 
more and more silver. Prices will 
go up and ultimately reach $1.29 an 


ounce before we buy all the silver. 


contemplated under the Act.” 

Opposing new taxes, Senator King 
predicted that increased business 
activity would yield between a half 
billion and a billion dollars more 
revenue in the next fiscal year 
without any change in-~ present 
rates. 


Co., which was held to have dis- | 
| RFC—Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


criminated against workers, and in 
case of Consolidated Film Co. for 
alleged refusal to bargain collec- 
tively. 


NR A—National Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Dismissed the code 
authority of the Cotton Garment In- 
dustry for its action in starting suit 
to enjoin order for hour cut wage 
raise. Started study of profits in the 
automobile industry. Continued 
study of plan for new legislation, 
with decision believed made by high 
officials that anti-trust laws shall 
continue suspended for those under 
codes. Saw small business man con- 
victed in Pennsylvania for paying 
under code wazes. 


'PW AW—Public Works Administra- 


tion. Allots $527,000 to fi- 
nance work of Civilian Conservation 
Corps in eradicating elm trees in- 
fected with Dutch elm disease. 
Announces that approximately 
$522,000,000 worth of municipal 
bonds will be issued as a result of 
loan and grant allotments to local 
public bodies. Purchases of securi- 
ties total $139,528,600 of municipal 
securities, $132,387,000 of railroad 
bonds, and $5,111,750 in securities of 
low-cost housing, toll bridge, and 
hospital corporations. 
Announces that more than $50,- 
000,000 of municipal bonds PWA 
agreed to buy have been bought by 
private investors, thus releasing that 
sum. for reallotment to other 


projects. 


Makes allotment totaling $3,194,- 


500 for 30 more non-Federal con- 
struction projects. 


poration. Announces that 
repayments exceeded new loans by 


' $200,000,000 during the third quarter. 


Disburses $6,528,000,000 up to Nov. 
30. Asks for. bids on $18,553,000 of 
public works bonds. 


SEC—Securities and Exchange 

Commission. States that 
registration statements for certifi- 
cates of deposits will no longer have 
a list of persons to whom the call 
is to ke sent. Decides to keep secret 
all investigations it makes into the 
trading of specific issues. 


TV A~—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Twenty-one north Missis- 
sippi cities join movement to re- 
quest TVA power. City council of 
Jackson, Miss., votes to submit ques- 
tion of selling $1,500,000 bonds for 
constructing distribution system for 
retailing current to be purchased 
from the Authority. 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 


Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort—Health Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— Far famed 
Restaurants—Am 4 ican 
an— 


and European 


TRAYMORE 


ence homesteads project. Secre- 
tary Ickes announces sum of $242,- 
000 to newly-created Virgin Islands 
Subsistence Homesteads Authority 
with Governor Paul M. Pearson as 
head. 

EDERAL Trade Commission holds 

first public hearing in its inves- 
tigation of milk industry on Dec. 12 
at Hartford, Conn. Will examine wit- 
nesses concerning trade conditions 
in Connecticut milkshed to deter- 


ro STOP THIS WASTE 


POWER 


smaller than usual by Spring and | stitutional amendment, however, “Out herein the Middle West,”he | mine whether competition is being 

hens are expected to lay from 10 | barred a return to the saloon. observed, ironically, “we are be- | Jessened or if there is tendency to | 
to 15 per cent fewer eggs than a a ginning to suspect the East of sec- | create a monopoly. 

year ago. PAYING OUTLAWED POLL TAX | tonalism.” 


PLANS FOR FUTURE 

HE lesson taught by the drought 

of the past season is being taken 
to heart by AAA officials, who have 
devised an ambitious plan to meet 
any similar emergency that may 
arise in the future. Their idea is 
for an “ever normal granary.” 

How to achieve that objective of 
assured supplies in times of plenty 
and in times of scarcity? Simply by 
a system of loans on stored crops 
and the creation of an adequate 
Storage system. 

The plan to effect this system 
now is under study by the recently 
created committee on Government 
lending. It involves: 

1. Government loans to farmers 
cooperating under AAA crop control 
programs. 

2. The amount of the loan to ap- 
proximate the average market price 
of the commodity stored on the 
farm. 

3. Commodities on which loans 
are made would be stored under 
seal in the same manner. as corn 
and cotton now are stored. 

. 4. In years of good crops surplus 

production would be accumulated 
under Federal control, to be re- 
leased when needed. : 


x** 
STORAGE OF FOODSTUFFS 
ROPOSAL is. that $500,000,000 be 
set aside for this purpose. During 
the past year about $250,000,000 was 


LTHOUGH POLL TAXES are no 

longer imposed in Lousiana— 
repealed under one of the amend- 
ments to the State Constitution em- 
bodied in the “share-your-wealth” 
program of Senator Huey P. Long 
and in effect since Dec. 2—both sup- 
porters and opponents of Senator 
Long are crowding sheriffs’ offices 
to pay the taxes. 

The reason is to be found in the 
necessity of adherents of both camps 
to be eligible to vote in the event 
the amendment should be voided in 
any test suit that may be brought. 

The 14. amendments to the consti- 
tution, approved at the recent elec- 
tion, became effective simultaneous- 
ly. On Dec. 6, 44 laws passed by the 
State legislature, at the command of 
Senator Long, at its recent special 


session, also went into effect. Com- . 


plete control of the State political 
machinery passes into the hands of 
Senator Long. 

The-revolutionary changes will be 
submitted to the courts, say oppon- 
ents of the “Kingfish.” 

The challenge of Senator Long’s 
right to dictate the policy of and 
to censor criticism of himself in 
The Reveille, college publication of 
Louisiana State University, has cost 
the editor, Jesse H. Cutrer, his 
scholarship. A statement by Editor 
Cutrer charged Senator Long with 
“cussing him out” and threatening 
to “fire” him and his journalistic 
associates, and also accused the uni- 


REVENUES FROM SALES TAXES 
ARGER REVENUES from sales 
taxes are reported from a num- 
ber of States, indicating improve- 
ment in the retail trades, even if 
not acceptable as testimony in favor 
of this form of revenue raising. 

Utah reports November sales taxes 
aggregating $214,450, compared with 
$140,000 in the same month last 
year; for the first 11 months, the 
receipts doubled those of last year. 

The 3 per cent sales tax of Ken- 
tucky, in effect four months, brought 
in an average of $30.44 per tax- 
payer in partial returns of $692,500 
in October, compared with averages 
of $23.30, $25.70 and $26.91 in July, 
August, and September. 

September collections in Okla- 
homa were $390,600, the third high- 
est in the 16 months the sales tax 
has been in force. 

General sales taxes in 16 states 
are. producing annually from $1.15 
to $11.58 per capita, according to a 
report of the Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation. 

Arizona collects about one-and- 
one-third millions annually; Cali- 
fornia’s sales tax yields 50 millions. 
Between these extremes of high and 
low are Illinois, 37 millions; Mich- 
igan, 3¥ millions; New York, with a 
1 per cent tax, 30 millions in four- 
teen months. 

South Dakota’s tax yields only 
three and one-half millions, al- 


ROM pennies to silver dollars! 

Treasury announces total do- 
mestic coinage at mints during No- 
vember amounts to 77,716,000 pieces 
with value of $4,976,820 as compared 
with 2,948,000 pieces valued at $480,- 
280 in November, 1933. 


BARGAIN prices for citizenship! 

Labor Department reveals 13,- 
886 more “first papers” applicants 
from May through September than 
in corresponding period of 1933. 
Last Spring, fees were cut 50 per- 
cent. 


xport trade in agricultural im- 

plements booms. Commerce De- 
partment records value gain of 86 
per cent during first 10 months of 
1934 compared with corresponding 
period of 1933. 


EANER pay checks for retail store 

workers. Census Bureau reports 
average earnings dropped from 
$1,312 in 1929 to $986 in 1933.-While 
full-time workers’ ranks decreased 
30 per cent, part-time workers 
jumped 28 per cent. i 


GECRETARY HULL. and Koki Hi- 

rota, Japanese foreign minister, 
formally inaugurate trans-oceanic 
telephone service between Washing- 
ton and Tokyo. 


post OFFICE hearing on Ward 
Line mail contract reveals coni- 


Mr. Executive: 


ae §=Read how it will help you lower 
ia your operating expenses 


WER PROVER Motor Testing and 
Adjusting Service has proved conclu- 
sively to executives responsible for the eco- 
nomical operation of more than 4000 fleets 
that poorly adjusted motors waste gasolene 
++. Waste power... are costly to operate. 
Since adopting this exclusive Cities Service 
service, these thousands of operators have 
received the following benefits: They’ve 
cut costs and increased efficiency all along 
the line. They've cut gas and oil costs by as 
much as 39%. They’ve lowered maintenance 
costs. They’ve cut down on overhaul jobs. 
They've added more powerful performance 
---increased truck working hours...added 
to their own profits. You can do likewise. 
POWER PROVER Service includes 
three distinct features: (1) an analysis of 
exhaust gases; (2) a comprehensive 23- 
step testing and adjusting routine; (3) use 
of exclusive patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 
Learn how POWER PROVER Service 
can, at trifling cost, help you 


though blanketi ll sal pany collected $4,186,000 insurance nas for 
loaned on corn and cotton and these | versity president, Dr. James M. of “Morre Castle” more than 4000 others. Mail 
loans worked out well owing to the | Smith, of declaring that he would | Mayo DupLey. dn can taconite mcd the convenient coupon today. 
rising price for these commodities. expel 4,000 students before “he would B value of = ft a ee de Radio Concerts—Friday at 8:00 RED 
But to assure adequate storage, | offend Senator Long.” '|Grain Exchanges Code m., E. 


the Government would use part of 
the fund to build storage facilities 
right on the farm. There would be 
modern corn cribs, and steel wheat 
storage tanks. Farmers would pay 


Editor Cutrer was expelled. 


CHECKING CRIMINAL STRAIN 
REVENTION of the perpetuation 
of a criminal strain is a eugenic 


Covers Terminal Elevators 
(CONSOLIDATION of NRA codes is 
under way. 
By amending the definitions in 


preciation charges. 


WA allots $677,000 to Department 
of Agriculture to aid campaign 
for control of Dutch elm disease. 


TEAM MATES 


CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER 
The exclusive Cities 


NEW KOOLMOTOR © 
The famous high- 


Pp. m., 
thirty-three B. C. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 727 60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving further 
information on how, at trifling cost, | can cut my 


T.. over WEAF and 
stations. 


ax 


' the code for grain exchanges to —- test,anti- atch | Service invention that See Pee Tee gasolene and oil bills as much as 30% and lower m 

for them over a long period. concept that has been adopted by | include terminal elevators—except ARM census supervisors ap- ‘of "how: | PEE POWER PROVER end maintenance coms. Without obligation 
The whole idea is in the formative | the State of Oklahoma. country grain elevators—the termi- pointed. Commerce Department ast, renee tone me this information. 

stage, but President Roosevelt has The law providing for steriliza- | nal grain elevator industry has | announces 1935 enumeration will Ja using exclusive. pat ep ee 

evinced interest in it and has shown | tion of habitual criminals has not | been placed under the code for grain | begin January 2, and every effort ed precision tools, Addvess 


favor for the idea of an ever normal 
granary. 


worked, however, owing to the suc- 
cess of the contention that an added 


exchanges. The consolidated code 
will become effective Dec. 24. 


will be made to complete work by 
end of month. 
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-INDUST RY OFFERS ITS OWN PROGRAM 


National Conference Asks Less F adarall 


Interference in Business, Reduced 
Relief, a Stabilized Dollar 


SUMMONED to “on? of the most 

momentous gatherings of indus- 
trialists in history,” members of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Congress of Ameri- 


‘ean Industry met last week in New 


York to draw up a program which 
should represent the united voice 
of industry in the counsels of the 
Nation. 

On the convention rested a real- 
ization that the United States has 
reached a parting of the ways. 

Less than one month away was 
the assemblage of Congress, which 
must decide on the legislative pat- 
tern to succeed emergency pro- 
grams now in operation. 


Still dark on the horizon was the 


threat and challenge of some ten 
million unemployed, only moder- 
ately fewer than when the emer- 
gency programs were adopted. 


CONFIDENCE IMPROVED 

In this setting, the spokesmen 
for one of America’s most influen- 
tial groups sat down to plan. Un- 
mistakable was its increase incon- 
fidence since the dark days of 
1933, when the Government step- 
ped in to save the Nation from a 
collapse of the banking structure 
and the downward spiral of defla- 
tion. 

Granted was full credit to the 
Government for rescue from emer- 
gency conditions. Now loomed the 
next step. Would competitive con- 
ditions be restored and industry be 
given a free rein to resume its tra- 
ditional role in the economic life 
of the Nation? 

Both business and Government 
set forth their views, and a plat- 
form was adopted. 

For the Government spoke Don- 
ald R. Richberg, the President’s 
number one assistant. 

Ruled out by him in advance was 

the question of substituting any 
other system for capitalism and pri- 
vate initiative. On the contrary, 
Mr. Richberg took the Association to 
task for a deficiency in “rugged in- 
dividualism.” 

Said he: 

“I read’ with surprise and dis- 


belief a statement of your board of 
directors that commitments would 
be undertaken ‘only if business men 
believe that it will be safe and 
profitable to operate.’ Unless the 
business men of America have been 
shell-shocked into nervous impo- 
tence, there must come a time when 
they will respond to the fighting 
spirit of that old Admiral who sig- 
nalled: ‘Damn the torpedoes! Go 
ahead’!” (Mr. Richberg’s address is 
printed at greater length elsewhere 
on this page.) 


FAILURE OF INITIATIVE 

Explaining why the Government 
had expanded its activities into 
fields formerly the preserves of pri- 
vate business, he asserted that this 
was a “consequence of the failure 
of private initiative to develop ade- 
quate means of cooperative action 
in the employment of private prop- 
erty so as to provide employment for 
all those who must work in order 
that they may live.” 


Mr. Richberg took issue with those 
who would rely on natural forces 
for recovery. 

“Natural forces,” he said, ~“will 
destroy a people who rely on a poor 
economic system. But never in the 
history of civilization have natural 
forces produced an economic sys- 
tem, or brought about an economic 
recovery. 

“In the NRA we sought to use po- 
litical power to weld together dis- 
cordant competing individuals and 
groups into a cooperative business 
machine. If we are to succeed we 
must enlist the cooperation, not only 
of business and management and 
the Government, but also of work- 
ers and consumers in the service of 
the general welfare. 


“The intimate relationships of 


Government and industry is not a 
theory, but a universal fact.” 


A CONTRASTING VIEW 

In sharp contrast to this view, Dr. 
Virgil Jordan, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
asserted that there were two alter- 
natives, and two only, for full eco- 
nomic pase One was the re- 


moval of restrictive conditions iin | 
industry and the drafting of a de- 
cisive plan by industry for increas- 
ing production. The other was the 
assumption by Government of the 
necessary economic functions for 
the reemployment of idle labor and 
capital. 

Dr. Jordan contended that recov- 
ery in its full sense means a 50 per 
cent expansion in industrial activi- 
ties. “This would be necessary,” he 
said, “in order to bring production 
up to the levels which would have 
been attained by the regular annual 
growth prior to the depression.” 

“Judged by this measure,” said 
Dr. Jordan, “the country is little 
farther advanced toward recovery 
than in 1932, when the early stages 
of improvement were interrupted by 
political action.” 


LAST CALL TO BUSINESS 


He added the warning: “This is 
the last call for recovery on the 
basis of private enterprise. Unless 
it is answered in the next six 
months, it will be too late.” 

Dr. Raymond Moley, editor of 
“Today” and believed to be a close 
adviser of the Administration, took a 
middle position. Sald he: 

“A genuine boom could be. pro- 
duced by an observance of tradi- 
tional economic policies alone, but 
such a policy might require, for a 
period of time, wages so low as to 
be socially intolerable. The disci- 
pline necessary to make that experi- 
ment succeed is simply not present 
in a democratic government.”. 


THE MIDDLE COURSE 


Dr. Moley advocated a “middle-of- 
the-road policy” between that de- 
scribed and a complete reconstruc- 
tion of industry in the light of so- 
cial aims. This middle policy he 
described as repairing and making 
humanly tolerable the old system. 

“We are not building a new one,” 
he said. 


Getting down to concrete proposals, 


another Administration spokesman 
advised business on how it might 
hasten the withdrawal of Govern- 
mént from business. 

This was Daniel C. Roper, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who urged indus- 
trialists to restore employment in 
the durable goods industry by re- 
placing depreciated and obsolescent 
capital equipment, 


A Six-Point Recovery Program 


program that will: 


needed, without conflicting with 
industry. 


exchange of goods. 


which have not. 


small. 


By DANIEL C, ROPER 


Secretary of Commerce 


Nepean and Government working cooperatively now face a 


1. Restore as rapidly as possible the return of relief responsibili- 
ties and administration to States and localities in order to relieve 
the Federal Government of its large relief expenditures. 

2. The planning of a sound public works program that will pro- 
vide worth-while projects of general utility, where such aid is most 


private investment and private 


3. The devising of a practical plan for unemployment reserves 
which will bring a spirit of greater assurance and safety to employes 
without penalizing business progress. 

4. The opening of foreign markets to secure a more extensive 


5. The preparation for Congress of suggestions and recommenda- 
tions looking to the preservation of those features in the NRA which 
have proved workable and successful and the elimination of those 
This must include the readjustment of code oper- 
ations in the light of experience and administration so as to safe- 
guard equitable treatment for all business and industry, large and 


6. The reemployment of capital is just as significant as a vital 
recovery asset as the reemployment of labor, and business must 
seek every means possible to release and reemploy capital. 


(Excerpts from an address delivered before the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in New York, N. Y., Dec. 6.) 


FOR 


RECOVERY 


He advised the adoption of a six- 
point platform to be presented to 
Congress, looking toward the restor- 
ation of prosperity. Most of these 
points were adopted in substance 
by the convention as part of its pro- 
gram. In addition, Mr. Roper asked 
that industry give continued co- 
operation to the Administration. 


APPEALS TO GOVERNMENT 

Other speakers, in contrast, asked 
that the Administration lend its 
cooperation to business. 

One of these was Paul S. Clapp, 
vice president of the Columbia Gas 
and Electric Corp. He called for the 
cessation of governmental competi- 
tion with the electric industry, 
which, he said, had greatly restrict- 
ed the industry’s expenditures for 
expansion through fear of the pres- 
ent public power program. 

The “yardstick” idea for the meas- 
ure of electricity costs, despite its 
“terrific appeal,” he ‘characterized 
as thoroughly unfair. 

In critical vein, too, James A. 
Emery, counsel for the Association 


of Manufacturers, accused the Na- 


BUSINESS AND THE PIONEER SPIRIT 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Director of the National Emergency 
Council 


(Following are excerpts from an 

address delivered before the Na- 

tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers in New York, N. Y., Dec. 5.) 


When the partisan wrangling and 
confusion of a national election was 
ended in November, conditions were 


ripe for a strong advance of private 
business. The emergency measures, 
passed in the special and the regu- 
lar sessions of Congress, had been 
seasoned by months of experience. 
Relief from financial pressures and 
unemployment distress had been 
achieved and organized for the fu- 
ture. The nation was clearly recov- 
ering from a grave economic illness. 
The time had arrived when private 
enterprise should begin to lift the 
load of unemployment from the 
shoulders of the government. If 
business men were ready to move 
ahead and private bankers were 
prepared to encourage and support 
them, then the government might 
wisely plan to contract its activities 
and expenditures and further to 
stimulate the advance of private 
enterprise. 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 

May I say with all due respect 
that I read with surprise and dis- 
belief a statement of your board of 
directors that commitments would 
be undertaken “only if business men 
believe that it will be safe and prof- 
itable to operate.” 


My mind slipped back over the 
history of a few thousand years of 
trade and commerce—over the sto- 
ries of traders who dared the perils 


- of the sea in little sailing vessels, 


and who explored strange, danger- 
ous lands. Coming down to more 
modern times I thought of the pio- 
neers of America who blazed the 
trails through the wilderness, laid 
railroads across the continent, built 
cities around new industries and 
spent their energies and their 
money in finding and developing 
the natural resources of the nation. 

Socialists. who idealize the pro- 
tection of a paternal government, 
may scorn my desire to see some 
elements of “rugged individualism” 
survive the degenerating influences 
of a machine made civilization. But 
unless the business men of America 
have been shell-shocked into nerv- 
ous impotence, there must come a 
time when they will respond to the 
fighting spirit of that old Admiral 
who signaled: “Damn the torpe- 
does. Go ahead.” 


THE FEDERAL INTEREST 

What is the fundamental cause of 
the present expansion of the activi- 
ties of the federal government? It 
does not lie in the political ambi- 


[Mr. Richberg For Private Initiative 


Under Governmental Guidance 
In Interests of All 


tions or theories of a group of poli- 
ticians. Doctrinaire Socialists have 
not inspired either the present ad- 
ministration or the millions of vo- 
ters who are suporting it. No reach- 
ing out for dictatorial power has in- 
cited this administration to under- 
take its huge and overwhelming re- 
sponsibilities. 


The stern necessity of temporarily 
taking care of millions of people 
who should have been supported by 
private enterprise, and of safe- 
guarding billions of dollars invested 
in private enterprise, has forced the 
federal government into its emer- 
gency activities. 


It was the demonstration that 
private business was unable to meet 
all of its responsibilities to all of the 
people that imposed new obligations 
on the Government; and created a 
rising demand that the government 
undertake more and more. Against 
this demand the wailing of timid 
men that they dare not rehabilitate 
their plants, that they dare not ex- 
pand their business or reemploy idle 
workers, until the safety of their 
operations is assured by the govern- 


ment, furnishes only an incitement’ 


and justification of further exten- 
sions of the protecting and con- 
trolling powers of the state. 


During this trylng period there 
have been many, fearful of the ex- 
tension of political controls over 
private business, who have argued 
that we should rely on what they 
called “natural forces of recovery.” 
Unhappy there are very few eco- 
nomic forces which can be accu- 
rately described as “natural.” 


FORCES OF DESTRUCTION 


When the human body is diseased 
it contains within it natural powers 
of recovery. When a storm sweeps 
over the land, when the cold of win- 
ter stops the growth of vegetation, 
men may wait patiently for the 
storm to pass, or for spring to come 
again. If a man tries to support his 
period of growth. 

But if a man makes a machine 
and it breaks down no amount of 
patient waiting will start it going 
again. If a man tries to suport his 
family by unprofitable labor the 
natural force of starvation may end 
their problem, but it will never pro- 
duce recovery. 

The enterprises of a nation de- 
signed for the production and dis- 
tribution of the necessities of life 
may be so badly coordinated that 
vast surpluses can be produced but 
cannot be exchanged, that billions 


of wealth and millions of workers 


‘can be idle at the same time. 


Natural forces will destroy a peo- 
ple who develop and rely on a poor 
economic system. But never in the 
history of civilization have natural 
forces produced an economic sys- 
tem, or brought about an economic 
recovery. 

It is quite jrue that, through the 
rewards held out to private initia- 
tive, through the growth of private 
enterprise under the incentive of 
private profit, we have achieved a 
great advance in the comfort and 
well being of great masses of people. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF POWER 

In the other hand, the expansion 
of individual power and authority, 
resulting from modern mechanisms 
for the concentration of wealth in 
vast commercial enterprises, has 
imposed social obligations upon the 
the owners and controllers of pri- 
vate property which, although not 
yet written into law, must be ac- 
cepted now as public responsibili- 
ties, and must eventually be en- 
forced as legal obligations. 


Every conscientious business man 
in the period of the depression has 
done his best to fulfill these public 
responsibilities; but because they 
were not legal obligations his task 
has been made well nigh impossible 
by the pressure of unrestrained 
competition. The NRA launched an 
heroic effort to establish coopera- 
tion for the common good in a com- 
petition for private gain. 

The record of the trade associa- 
tions, upon which the Recovery Ad- 
ministration relied so hopefully in 
its infancy, has been, to put it mild- 
ly, disappointing. In the first place, 
we found few trade associations 
truly representative of an entire 
trade or industry; and even in the 
best of them the capacity for self- 
government was pretty weak. 

We found that business men were 
theoretically opposed to government 
interference, but practically anxious 
to wield political power in the dis- 
ciplining of their recalcitrant com- 
petitors. Thus, as usual, political 
power was beloved by those whom it 
favored and denounced by those on 
whom it frowned. 


NEED OF COOPERATION 


Now we face the future with the 
need of codes of fair competition 
and of their wise administration 
more plain than ever before; and 
with the difficulties of this achieve- 
ment also made more clear. We see 
the foundations of a better eco- 


nomic system outlined in the prin- 
ciples which we have been seeking 
to make effective in the last seven- 
teen months. We see also that if 
we are to succeed, we must enlist 
the cooperation, not only of busi- 
ness management and the govern- 
ment, but also of workers and con- 
sumers. 


_ We are passing out of a period of 

unrestrained competition, wherein 
the guarantees of liberty written 
into the Constitution of the United 
States could be made good merely 
through insuring to each individ- 
ual property owner and worker the 
opportunity to compete freely with 
his fellow-citizen in the uses of his 
property, or the employment of his 
labor. 

Economic and social forces witli 
beyond individual control are com- 
pelling us to choose between collec- 
tive action through the voluntary 
association of individuals under po- 
litical safeguards for the protection 
of the public interest, or collective 
action brought about through po- 
litical organization. 

We cannot conceive of an eco- 
nomic system which does not find 
its sanctions in a political system. 
The intimate relationship of gov- 
ernment and industry is not a the- 
ory, but a universal fact. 


Plea From the Navy 
For More Airplanes 


Admiral King’s Plan to. Build 
Up to 1,910 Machines 


Distress signals are flying for 
Congressional help to bring the 
Navy’s air forces up to a modern 
basis within the limits of naval 
treaties. 


Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
says that when this fiscal year be- 
gan the Navy had 936 serviceable 
airplanes on hand and 227 on order. 
Rear Admiral E. J. King, Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, asks an 
increased number of new planes dis- 
tributed over a five to seven year 
program, which would provide ap- 
proximately 1,910 airplanes by 1940 
or 1942. 

That is outside of replacements 
required by planes becoming obso- 
lete or lost in crashes. 

Admiral King in his annual report 
favors continuing rigid airship de- 
velopment, and construction of two 
of these ships to replace the “Akron” 
and the “Los Angeles.” He also wants 
a balanced engine, accessory, and 
materials program, modernization 
of present planes, improved airship 
handling facilities on all classes of 
ships carrying aircraft, more tend- 
ers for patrol planes, and increased 


} naval air personnel. 


tional Labor Relations Board of 
usurping legislative and judicial 
power. Said he: 

“It has interpreted Section 7a in 
contradiction with the previous 
holding of equally authoritative 
administrators. It has in effect 
legislated amendments to the Con- 
gressional statute by undertaking 
to inflict penalties not provided 
therein.” 

In _ still bitterer vein, Dr. Neil 
Carothers, of Lehigh University, 


asserted that the whole vast. pro- 
gram of recovery by experiment had 
failed. 

“Conditions are set for recovery,” 
he said, “but we stand hesitating 
and shrinking on the very brink 
of recovery because governmental 
playboys continue to tinker with 
the vital economic principles of 
America.” 

Having listened to the views and 
proposals of industrial and public 
leaders, the convention voted to 
adopt a platform submitted by its 
president, slightly modified, and 
enlarged by the incorporation of a 
number of recommendations sug- 
gested, in substance, by Secretary 
of Commerce Roper. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The principal points in the plat- 
form, divided by subjects, were: 

Recovery: To be brought about 
through reemployment of labor and 
capital in private enterprise. 

National Planning: Avoidance of 
centralized control over industry, 
commerce, finance, labor, and ag- 
riculture. 

Budget: Restoration of balance 
by policies that stimulate business. 

Soldiers’ Bonus: Immediate pay- 
ment should be refused. 

Money: Return to a dollar of fixed 
gold content. 

Banking: Removal of all possibil- 
ity of political control; provision for 
uniformity in banking laws. 


RELIEF PROPOSALS 


Securities: Revision of laws to 
conform to British system of con- 
trol. 

Credit: Guarding of integrity of 
contract; repeal of the Frazier- 
Lemke Act. 

Relief: Making private funds first 


, recourse; then, in order named, lo- 


cal, state, and national funds. Re- 
duction of Federal relief aid within 
limits of normal budgetary income. 
No competition with private indus- 
try through work relief. No “finan- 
cing of strikes” through relief funds. 
Relief on basis of need, not right. 
CCC commeiided as example of suc- 
cessful relief work. 


Unemployment Insurance: No 
Federa! system; appointment by 
President of committee to study 
problem. 


Labor Relations: No attempt by 
Federal Government to control local 
labor relations. Protection of men 
in right to work. Avoidance of poli- 
cies tending to force men into labor 
organizations. No arbitrary deter- 
mination of hours and wages. Rec- 
ognition of rights of minorities and 
individuals to bargain with em- 
ployers. Banning of sympathetic 
and general strikes. 

Government in Business: No Gov- 
ernment competition which, as ex- 
amples, threaten industry and 
thwart private initiative. 


FUTURE OF CODES 


NRA: Codes of fair competition to 
be adopted voluntarily by industries 
and written by industries, subject to 
approval of independént adminis- 
trative court. Monopoly industries 
to be more closely regulated. 

At the conclusion of the conven- 
tion, a committee was appointed to 
act with a similar committee of the 
United States Chamber of Come- 
merce in calling a meeting of other 
business men to work out with them 
a program “not inconsistent with 
the principles of the resolutions ape 
proved by the National Association 


months, I slept like a baby. 


a falling out. I wasn’t sleeping right, and was rapidly 
becoming as fluttery as an old hen. I decided to go to 
my doctor and find out what was the mattes, 


—“I tried eke Coffee that very evening — and 
promptly fell in love with its rich fragrance and 
_ its flavor. And that night, for the first time in several 


—Right d then hone I decided I'd serve 
Sanka Coffee. Not only does it give my guests de- 
licious, full-bodied coffee, but it gives me an easy con- 
science—I know Sanka Coffee won't keep them awake.” 


Clever Hostess 
talks about coffee 


—“You like this coffee? I’m so glad. To me, it’s the finest flavor I've ever encountered. I drink it now because 
of its excellence but there's a little story behind my introduction to it... 


—“Several months ago, my nervous system and I had 9—“The doctor said that caffein was behind my troubla 

“You mean I have to give up coffee?’ J asked him, 
‘Not for a minute’ he said, ‘Just change your brand co 
Sanka Coffee—97% of its caffein is removed.’ 


—“Next morning, I felt fine enough to plan a party, 

‘But young lady,’ I said to myself, ‘Supposing some 
of your guests also suffer from caffein, What do they 
think about your parties after a sleepless night?” 


Try Sanka Coffee. Make it good and strong, the 
way connoisseurs like it. Inhale it. What fra- 
gtance! Taste it. What flavor! Drink it. And 
learn that it is one coffee that will not keep 
you or your guests awake! Sanka Coffee 
is a product of General Foods. 


REAL COFFEE 
97% CAFFEIN-FREE 
DRINK IT AND SLEEP 


of Manufacturers.” 
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Half-billion Advance 


Vexing Question 


Of Plebiscite on 


Future of Saar 


Partial Settlement of Dis- 


puted Points by Germany 
and France Eases Tension; 
Europe Still Nervous 


RANCE and Germany have 

clasped hands across the Saar. 
And as they have done so, all Europe 
has breathed a collective sigh of 
relief. 

For, although details are still to 
be arranged and certain dangers 
still remain, an agreement which 
was reached in Rome last week be- 
tween representatives of Germany 
and France has done much to lessen, 
though it has not completely ob- 
literated, the jittery fear with which 
European statesmen and peoples 


have been looking forward to the 


plebiscite that, on Jan. 13, is to de- 
cide the future political status of 
the Saar. 
PLEBISCITE UNCHANGED 

The new Franco-German agree- 


THE YUGOSLA V-HUNGARIAN 
MENACE.—From the waters of 
forms the boundary line between 
the states of Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia, there has arisen a new and 
threatening menace to the peace of 
Europe. 


Never on too friendly terms at 
any. time since Yugoslavia, created 
immediately after the World War, 
was presented with what had for- 
merly been Hungarian territory, the 
two countries have regarded each 
other with particular bitterness 
since the recent assassination of 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia. 


Last week, Yugoslavia formally 
accused Hungary before the League 
of Nations of complicity in the 
king's death. Now, border incidents 
have taken place between troops of 
the two nations. 


the Drava River, which for miles . 


virtually all persons resident in 
Yugoslavia who are of Hungarian 
descent are rapidly being expelled 
from the country. 

All week, a steady stream of ref- 
ugees, whose numbers are reported 
to run into the thousands, have 
poured out of Yugosiavia and across 
the Hungarian frontier. On Hun- 
gary has devolved the task of pro- 
viding these fugitives, most of 
whom are penniless, with food and 


shelter. 


* 
THE LEAGUE CONSULTS.—In Ge- 
neva, meanwhile, the Council of 
the League of Nations is trying as 
best it can to avert the danger 
threatened by the Hungarian-Yugo- 
Slav crisis. 

In addition to promising an early 
report on the formal Yugoslav 
charges of Hungarian connivance 
in the death of King Alexander, 


Saar in case the plebiscite which is 
to be held in January results in 
the region’s becoming once more a 
part of Germany; and Germany 
has guaranteed that she will, for 
one year, give equal rights to all 
Saar residents regardless of their 
race, nationality, or political and 
religious beliefs. (An article on 
Saar developments is printed in 
Column 1 of this page) 

In addition, France has declared 
that she will send no troops to aid 
in keeping order in the Saar dur- 
ing the plebiscite. This task will 
now be performed by a completely 
neutral force, consisting mainly of 
British, Italian, and Czechoslovakian 
troops. 

Witt THE PRODIGAL RETURN? 
—One effect of the Franco- 
German rapprochement has been to 
arouse considerable speculation 


able, it is reported that these diplo- 
mats have agreed that neither 
France nor Russia will, without the 
approval of the other, make any 
definite commitments to a _ third 
power until the Franco-Russian 
scheme for an Eastern Locarno, de- 
signed to guarantee by international 
agreement the present boundary 
lines of Eastern Europe, becomes a 
reality. 

AVAL BREACH WIDENS.—The 

preliminary naval conference at 
London still continues. And so also 
does the complete and seemingly 
unbreakable deadlock which has 
been caused by the Japanese demand 
for a fleet equal in strength to the 


pronouncement was that when 
Norman Davis, chief of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the naval-conver- 
sations, arose on Dec. 6 to address 
a London audience, he did so with 
blood in his eye. 

The Washington Conference of 
1922, Mr. Davis said, was a success 
partly because American, British, 
and Japanese representatives real- 
ized at that time “that it was not 
possible to reach agreement through 
an academic discussion of what 
each country considered iis needs 
to be or what it required to satisfy 
national pride.” 


Mr. Davis also contended that the 
Washington Conference established 
the principle of equality of security, 


é ment does not in any respect change Diplomatic relations between them | which were presented to the League | concerning the possibility that Ger- ER, 
: the terms of the plebiscite, under many may at an early date return 
7 which the Saarlanders are to vote to the League of Nations and to the 


on three alternative propositions— 
a return of the Saar to Germany, a 
union of the region with France, or 
a continuance under the control of 
the League of Nations. 


What the agreement does do is 
settle in advance two of the prob- 
lems which were expected to cause 
the gravest sort of international 
complications in case the plebiscite 
goes, aS most observers now believe 
that it will, in favor of Germany. 

First, the agreement places a defi- 
nite valuation on the rich (but from 
a diplomatic standpoint, trouble- 
some) coal and iron mines which 
are located in the Saar. 

The Treaty of Versailles gave to 
France the right to work these 
mines up until the time of the ple- 
biscite, and provided in addition 
that Germany, should the plebiscite 
result in her favor, might buy them 


It has been generally feared that 
an international commission might 
be unable to fix a price for the 
mines which would be acceptable to 
Germany, and that serious trouble 
might therefore result. 

But the new Franco-German 


GREAT EXODUS.—The tense- 
ness of the Hungarian-Yugo- 
slav situation is emphasized by an 
order promulgated this week by the 
Yugoslav government, under which 


and the Socialist trade unions, 
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REUNION IN POTSDAM 
The four surviving sons of the former Kaiser at a family meeting in the 
» famous German town. Left to right: Prince August, Crown Prince Wil- 
, helm, Prince Oscar and Prince Eitel Friederich. 


tender mercies of a League inves- 
tigating commission. 

PPRANCE AND ITALY MOVE 

CLOSER.—Hope that the coun- 

tries which comprise the League 

Council may be able to bring suffi- 


General Disarmament Conference, 


-from both of which she withdrew a 


little over a year ago. 

In this connection, European 
statesmen are recalilng the address 
delivered in the House of Commons 
last week by Sir John Simon, British 
Foreign Secretary, in which he 
pleaded with Germany to return to 
the League and to the Conference. 

They are, too, listening with in- 
terest to reports that Italy has per- 


suaded France that German re-. 


armament under strict internation- 
al control would be preferable to the 
German rearmament which is ad- 
mittedly now going on in secret. 
And they are waiting with anticipa- 
tion for the results of the visit 
which Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Chancellor Hitler’s special disarma- 
ment representative, is now making 
to Paris. 


France and Germany may decide to 
sit down together and smoke the 
pipe of peace. 

Reported a week ago to have con- 
cluded a military alliance with 
Paris, Moscow now fears that a 
Franco-Germany accord may leave 
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TO VOTE OR NOT TO VOTE—A SAAR QUESTION 
Clerks in the Saarbruecken town hall culling from the lists of voters, those 


not eligible to 


navies of Britain and the United © 
States. 


One result of the continued dead- 


lock appears to be that Japanese 


and American statesmen are now 


WAR OF WORDS-—In the war of 
words which ensued this week, 
Admiral Osumi, Japanese Naval 
Minister, drew first blood with an 
address in Tokyo in which he warn- 
ed foreign powers against trying to 


take part in the January plebiscite which is to determine 
the future status of the famous coal region. 


and that the Japanese demand for 
equality of armaments would, if 
granted, greatly alter the equality 
of security. principle. 


of renouncing the Washington Na- 
val Treaty of 1922, she must do so 
alone. 


As was generally expected, the 
French .and Italian governments 
have politely but firmly refused the 
invitations which were extended to 


In Our Export Trade 


October Sales Abroad Higher 


While Imports Dropped 


America’s trade with foreign coun- 
tries is far ahead of that of last 
year, both in imports and exports. 

The most favorable showing, re- 
ports the Commerce Department, 
has been made in exports, which for 
the first 10 months of this year were 
nearly $500,000,000 ahead of the total 
for the corresponding period last 
year. 

Imports for the first 10 months of 
this year have been nearly $200,- 
000,000 more than for the same pe- 
riod last year, although imports dur- 
ing October dropped $2,237,690 be- 
low the September total. 

In contrast, October exports were 
$14,661,702 greater than those for 
September, totaling $206,351,871. 
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Through 
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her diplomatically isolated. Russia | outbuild Japan in naval strength. | them last week by Japan to join | ERM Enjoy the hospitality of this 
agreement does away with the nec- tended, therefore, to aid the Ger- cient diplomatic pecesure on Hun- has been somewhat calmed, how- “Japan must be prepared to face with her in renouncing the Wash- cease pular train. liclous din- 
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residents, regardless of whether or 
how they may vote in the plebiscite, 
and regardless of what may be their 
race, religion, or political beliefs. 
PEOPLE ARE GERMAN 

Because her coal is used to melt 
down Lorraine iron ore, the Saar is 
bound by economic ties to Lorraine, 
and therefore to France. But it is 
bound by ties of race, language, 
and customs to Germany. 

During the years which followed 
the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles, the great majority of the 
Saarlanders never ceased to think 
of themselves as Germans and to 
long for the day when they might 
again be ruled by German officials. 

The first few years of League rule 
were not calculated to make the 
Saar’s inhabitants any less desirous 


ture should ili — 
During this period, the Governing ' anticipated the World War and or- The hearings continue this week. is doubtful. Oe er 
Commission of the Saar, headed by | VIOLENCE FEARED | ganized a large scale campaign . 2 Meson : 
a Frenchman, established French as And the Saar Governing Commis- —Photo by Wide World | abroad. - 


the Saar’s official language, brought 
about the adoption of the france as 
the standard medium of exchange, 
and encouraged the attendance of 
the Saarlanders’ children at French 
schools. 


GROWTH OF BITTERNESS 

These measures were regarded in 
the Saar as tyrannical. Moreover, 
they led to protests by Germany, 
bitterness between Germany and 
France, and a special League in- 
vestigation. 

Later, the Governing Commission 
adopted a more liberal and impar- 
tial policy. But up until 1933, there 
was little question in anyone’s mind 


but that the Saarlanders would vote | 


overwhelmingly in 1935 for a re- 
turn of the Saar to Germany. 

Then came the rise to power of 
Hitler in Germany, and sympathies 
in the Saar began to undergo a 
change. Chiefly responsible for this 
shift in sentiment was the fact that 
the Saar is predominantly Roman 
Catholic in its religious beliefs and 
largely Socialist in its political af- 
filiations. Neither the quarrel which 


developed between the German Nazi | 


government and the Catholic 
Church, nor the smashing by the 
Nazis of the German Socialist Party 


most effective orators, former Vice- 
Chancellor Franz von Papen and 
Minister of Propaganda Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, have made several trips 
to the Saar. Recently, at a huge 
demonstration across the German 
boundary near Coblenz, to which 
thousands of Saarlanders. were 
brought in special trains, Chancellor 
Hitler himself asked that the Saar’s 
voters vote German in the coming 
plebiscite. 


Charges have been made that 
Germany is going even further than 
this in its efforts to regain the Saar. 
It has been reported, for instance, 
that the German government is 
spending large sums in bringing 
back to the Saar persons who re- 
sided there in 1919, and are there- 
fore eligible to vote, and who have 


sion has reported to the League 
Council on several occasions that 
German propaganda activities in the 
Saar have gone beyond the point 
of legality; and that in addition the 
Commission has reason to believe 
that Nazi sympathizers, inspired 
and trained by-the German govern- 
ment, may resort to violence during 
the January: plebiscite. 

It was these charges that led the 
late Louis Barthou, French Foreign 
Minister, to announce that French 
troops will be marched into the Saar 
during the January plebiscite if 
such a step proves necessary to 
maintain order. Germany, of 
course, denied the charges, and re- 
acted to M. Barthou’s statement in 
_@ manner which caused diplomats 
to fear that war between France 
and Germany might be the result 
should French troops actually be 
sent to the Saar. 


Now, Pierre Laval, M. Barthou’s 
successor, has adopted a more con- 
ciliatory course. He has indicated 
| that French troops will not be sent 
_ to the Saar to ald in keeping order 
_ during the January plebiscite. And 
| he has been influential in bringing 
| about the new Franco-German 


agreement in regard to the Saar. 


| 


Chamber of Deputies by the pres- 
ent French Foreign Minister, Pierre 
Laval, that prospects for Franco- 


A KISS FOR LAZARO 
Ex-President Rodriguez (left) of 
Mexico congratulating Gen. La- 
zaro Cardenas as the latter took 
the oath of office as the country’s 

new President. 


Italian friendship are brighter than 
ever before, it appears possible that 
an accord between the two coun- 
tries may become an actuality with- 
in the near future. 

}PRANCE SMILES AT HITLER.—A 

more startling development than 
the growing friendliness between 
France and Italy is the sudden 
change in the French attitude to- 
wards Germany. 


Heretofore, the glances which 
France has thrown across the Rhine 
have been of a uniformly frigid 
character. Now, they have changed 
almost into smiles of friendship. 

One striking evidence of the sud- 
den shift in the Frence attitude 
towards the government of Hitler 
is the agreement which was reached 
this week between France and Ger- 
many in regard to the Saar. 

Under -the terms of this agree- 
ment, the two countries have agreed 
on the price which Germany is to 
pay France for French mines in the 


was given a job at the French royal 
powder works. That started the line 
of duPonts in thinking powder-wise. 

The duPonts moved to America, 


| and one day on a hunting trip this 


pioneer of the family shot away all 
his powder. From that moment be- 
gan the founding of the duPont 
munitions operations which began 
booming under government orders 
in the War of 1812. 

Last week a Senate special com- 
mittee began investigating the mu- 
nitions industry, including the du- 
Pont company (‘(E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co.), at Wilmington, 
Del.; Colt Patent Firearms Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; and Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Chairman Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, charged American arms 


MR. HOOVER SPEAKS 

Former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s name was injected into the 
hearings. When he was Secretary 
of Commerce in 1925 he inVited 
sporting arms manufacturers. to 
confer at Washington regarding a 
pending Geneva treaty on interna- 
tional control of arms traffic. 

Irenee duPont said it was to dif- 
ferentiate between sporting arms 
and war munitions in the treaty. 
At Palo Alto, Calif., Mr. Hoover said 
the same thing and charged the 
Senate with holding up ratification 
of the treaty over his protest. 

President S. M. Stone, of the Colt 
Company, testified his company had 
increased business jyst prior to the 
World War, which he attributed to 
replacements of revolvers by auto- 
matic pistols, but Mr. duPont said 
his company’s business was dead 
before the war broke in 1914. 
EMBARGO EVASION 

A letter from the duPont Paris 
agent, William N. Taylor, in 1924, 
read into the record, told how the 
British were losing out in an at- 
tempt to get a monopoly in war 
arms and that control was slowly 
passing to Germany. 

Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, 


ments to China. Maj. K. K. V. Ca- 
sey, head of duPont’s smokeless 
powder plant, admitted the duPonts 
had shipped powder to Holland 
which he knew was to be reshipped 
from there to China. 

Other witnesses told of shipping 
cartridges to Bolivia when Bolivia 
and Paraguay were hostile and of 


the Remington Arms Company urg- 


ing its Chilean representatives to 
get Bolivian and Paraguayan orders. 

Senator Vandenberg charged the 
duPont company, in giving Nobel, 
Ltd., of London, the right to manu- 
facture a type of powder used by 
the Army and Navy, had disre- 
garded the wishes of this Govern- 
ment. A War Department letter 
was produced advising that the du- 
Ponts’ methods of powder manufac- 


willing to serve on the League’s 
supervisory committee, which will 
meet with Bolivian and Paraguayan 
representatives in Buenos Aires in 
a conference, whose efforts will be 
bent in the direction of drawing up 
peace terms which both of the 


‘belligerent states will find it pos- 


sible to accept. 
BOLIVIAN DEFENDERS FALTER. 
It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent, however, that unless the 
League makes haste, there will be 
no war left for its various commit- 
tees to attempt to end. 
Tho Bolivian defenses are at the 
present time cracking wide open 
under the weight of Paraguayan at- 


tacks. Paraguayan troops now oc- 


cupy almost all of the Chaco itself, 
and are advancing on Bolivian 
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1935 Hupmobile 6-passenger, 4-door Sedan . . . $1095. 
Other 4-door Sedan models from. . . $695 to $1396 
Prices 0. b. factory... tax and special equipment extra. 


Detroit 


Match this HUPMOBILE 


with any car... at any price! 


Park this new Hupmobile anywhere, and 
it will ask...and need...no alibi. It 
makes fancy price tags seem foolish. Its 
Suave air-line beauty draws envious 
glances in any company... Its comfort 
and performance shame many cars at 
twice its price. Own this new Hupp and 
learn why it is called ‘‘the car of the care- 
fwi investor.” 
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‘ported to be in 


ever, something has 


_back to the fact that the South has 


The Cotton Controversy: 
President Takes a Hand _ |! 


Exemption From Crop Limit Law for 
Small Growers—Should South Return to 
Unlimited Production? 


President Roosevelt this past week 
jumped feet first into the warmest 
controversy that has divided the 
South in a generation. He came up 
squarely on the side of the nation- 
alists as opposed to the interna- 
tionalists. 

As could be guessed, the dis- 
pute concerned cotton. 

At issue is the question whether 
1,500,000 Southefn farmers should 
decide for themselves how much 
cotton they should grow, or whether 
the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington should tell them how much 
cotton they can sell, regardless of 
how much they grow. 

This question is to be decided 
Dec. 14. At that time the growers 
vote whether or not=the present 
Bankhead Act be continued. 

This act definitely limits the 
amount of cotton that may be mar- 
keted without the penalty of a tax 
equal to 50 per cent of its market 
value. 


President Roosevelt on Dec. 4 told » 


the farmers that if Peo voted for 
continuance of 
the law he would 
take steps to see 
that. farmers 
growing two 
bales or less 
would be exempt 
from its provi- 
sions. 

About 600,000 
farmers are re- 


cher A. Wallace 
the principal opposition to the crop 
limitation plan. 

But, also opposed, although silent 
in his opposition, has been Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Pesident pulled away from his 
cabinet member on this issue, al- 
though Mr. Wallace agreed to the 
statement issued and said that the 
exemption offered small producers 
would temper the plan. 


OUR COTTON MARKETS 

Why all the shooting? Wherein 
lies the great importance of these 
maneuvers? 

First of all, cotton is a leading farm 

crop. It supports about one-third 
of the people of the South, Its 
value in years of high prices has 
run above one billion dollars. 

But unlike most American prod- 
ucts, cotton finds its principal mar- 
ket abroad. Approximately 60 per 
cent of each year’s crop is sold in 
foreign counties. This year, how- 
happened. 
Prices in this country are high as 
compared with offerings of other 
producers. Consequently, sales are 
running in volume about 45 per cent 
under a year ago. Foreign produc- 
ers are selling more and appear to 
be offering increased competition to 
the Southern farmer. 


SOUTH’S PROBLEM 

Now the question arises: 

Should the South raise a large 
volume of cotton and offer it abroad 
at any price, just to keep markets 
intact? 

Or should the South control its 
production and marketing so that: 
it can say to its customers: “This 
is our price. It is a fair price. Buy 
at that price, if you want, otherwise 
we won’t sell.” 

The dominating fact is that the 
United States today has plenty of 
cotton for everyone. Despite a short 
crop this past year, owing to a 40 
per cent crop curtailment, to a 
drought, and to the 10,000,000-bale 


limit of the Bankhead Act, there is 


as much cotton on hand as in any 
normal year. The only thing is that 
the price is higher than it has been 
in depression years. 


12 CENTS POUND SURE 


Why is it higher when much less 
cotton is being sold? For a number 
of reasons, including the crop re- 
striction program. But principally 
because the Federal Government is 
lending farmers 12 cents a pound 
on any cotton that they want to 
keep off the market. 

A farmer can go to his bank and 
offer his cotton as collateral, get- 
ting in return 12 cents a pound. If 
the price goes under 12 cents he 
loses the cotton, but keeps the 
money. If it goes above, he can sell 
the cotton when he wants and re- 
tire the loan at 6 per cent interest. 

This loan has had a strong effect. 
It has caused a situation in the 
South where farmers are holding 
their cotton rather than selling it. 
DANGER IN PLAN 

But isn’t this situation danger- 
ous? Might not the Government 
come out in the end owning a lot 


of cotton, just as the old farm board . 


did? Decidedly it might, in the 
opinion of many officials. The Gov- 
ernment is involved in various cot- 
ton deals to the extent of 6,500,000 
bales. If it should get that cotton 
and need to cut the price in half 
to sell it, the loss could reach $180,- 
000,000. 

All of these moves, however, come 


we 


to make up its mind what it wants 
to do with its principal crop. 


THREE SOLUTIONS 

Three plans are being offered. 

The first, favored by Henry Wal- 
lace, is that of voluntary control of 
production. This plan has been in 
effect now for two years and is to 
continue next year. 

However, it was supplemented 
during the past year by the Bank- 
head Act and its compulsory limit 


‘ on marketing. 


The drawback to the voluntary 
plan is that at 12 cents a pound, 
cotton is a highly profitable crop in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Some AAA 
Officials say that if the voluntary 
plan was applied, large numbers of 
farmers would refuse to sign up 
and would turn vast new acreage 
into cotton next year. 

The second plan, favored by the 
President, is the Bankhead plan. 
What this law does, in effect, is to 
establish a vested interest for pres- 
ent cotton growers. They are as- 
sured that no new competition will 
crop up within the country. 

Each farmer has his quota based 
on past production. Thus the inef- 
ficient farmer in an area about to 
be crowded out by the more effi- 
cient farmers of the West, retains 
his right to a slice of the total cot- 
ton production. It freezes the pres- 
ent cotton producing plant of the 
country and offers a way to limit 
the crop to the prospective market. 


HOLDING FOREIGN MARKETS 

‘Then there is the third plan. This 
is being offered by the internation- 
alists. 

It is that Southern farmers be 
told to go ahead and grow as much 
cotton as they want to grow. For 
the part that goes into domestic 
consumption they will be given a 
bounty raised by a processing tax, 
just as at present. 

Marvin Jones (Dem.), Texas, 
Chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, is urging this 
scheme. It has strong following in 
the western cotton belt which can 
produce cotton more cheaply than 
the East and wants to hold its for- 
eign markets. 

The December 14 vote, if in favor 
of the Bankhead Act, would put an 
end to prospects for the third plan 
at this time. It would not directly 
affect the first plan which would 
continue in effect, supplemented by 


the marketing control. 


MR. WALLACE DOUBTS 

But the third plan, in addition, 
meets the critical attention of Mr. 
Wallace. He says: 

“The characteristic argument of 
those advocating unrestricted pro- 
duction is that such a course would 
restore our foreign markets. These 
persons beileve that foreign buyers 
would take increasing quantities of 
American cotton at some price. 

“They have apparently not con- 
Sidered the fact that a situation 


could easily develop -which might . 


result in produc- 
ing a surplus 
amount of Amer- 
ican cotton that 
could not be sold 
abroad at any 
price. 

“In 1931 and 
1932, the United 
States maintain- 
exports, but prices to farmers were 
around 5 and 6 cents a pound dur- 
ing these two years. 

“I do not believe that unlimited 
production which, with other fac- 
tors, forced prices down but main- 
tained a high volume of exports, 
proved to be any great benefit to 
the cotton farmer.” 

What Mr. Wallace and the South- 
ern internationalists are saying in 
effect is that foreigners in the end 
can buy only as much as they sell. 
If this country wants to enlarge its 
markets abroad, then it must buy 
more abroad so that the foreigners 
can obtain dollars with which to 
buy more cotton and lard and other 
products. : 


FOREIGN MARKETS 

They see the time approaching 
when the United States will have 
to decide whether it wants to buy 
more in foreign markets so that for- 
eigners can buy our cotton, or else 
rebuild the whole economy of the 
South so that cotton becomes a less 
prominent crop. 

As for foreign competition in 
cotton production, the experts of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics are not impressed by the 
possibility of large-scale output 
within the next few years. 

‘They say that in India, China and 
Egypt the need for food production 
checks the amount of land turned 
to cetton. 

In Brazil, which may some day be 
a big competition, scarcity of labor 
and need for large-scale capital in- 
vestment to build railroads and to 
clear land, puts a check on expan- 
sion. 


TEST YOURSELF YOUR OWN 
YOUR WORD 


In every field there’s a “finest’’! 


We have produced Aerotype ESSO with the avowed 
purpose of making it the FINEST motor car fuel! 


Aerotype ESSO is intended for those with whom qual- 
ity and performance are paramount considerations! 

In high anti-knock rating and general efficiency it 

resembles the powerful fuels used for flying] 


In fact, it is modeled atter U. S. Army Fighting Grade 


Aviation Fuel.. hence its name! 


WE MAKE NO CLAIMS 


In keeping with our policy to avoid claims, we leave 


it to you to judge Aerotype ESSO in your own way! 


All we ask is that you give it a fair and thorough trial! 


Note with what degree of ease it permits your engine 
to function when called upon to do its utmost! 


In other words .. let your own tests determine whether 
for luxury, comfort and all-around motoring satisfac- 
tion Aerotype ESSO is equaled by any other motor 
car fuel you've ever used! 


OUR GUARANTEE IS UNCONDITIONAL 


A premium fuel, Aerotype ESSO sells at the usual 
price of 2c a gallon more than regular gasoline! 


If you can truthfully say after trying it that it does not 

outperform any other motor car fuel you've ever used, 

you will receive a CASH REFUND of the difference 

between the price of Aerotype ESSO and that of 
regular gasoline! 


In other words, the Aerotype ESSO you buy will cost 
you no more than any regular priced motor fuell 


Test it for “fast firing” .. quick starting 
.. and its ability to attain peak effi- 
ciency with less “warm up”! 


Check its resistance to intense cold 
and sudden changes of temperature 


USE IT OVER THE = 
WEEE-END 


Aerotype ESSO is now on sale at 
ESSO Dealers and Stations! 


Buy a tankful today . . put it through 
its paces over the week-end! 


and altitude! 
a Be as critical as you please in judging 
Try out its power.. its anti-knock quali- - its ability to improve the performance 
ties .. under severe strain! — BUY AT THIS SIGN of your car! 
This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso 7 bd ° 
Dealers and Stations from Maine that and we have no fear of the 
Observeitsaccelerationandget-cway! services ofithe world's leading oil Consequences! 
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MERICA chooses, for the time being, more 
nationalism. 
“Damn the torpedoes. Go ahead,” latest 
New Deal war ery for business. 
* 


Richberg and up. 


Woth-or-starve idea gains recruits. 
x* * * * 
New Dealers ar over-emphasis on present 
upturn in industry. 
Government threatens to crack down on 
bad borrowers. 


Who's to do the ‘spending: Ickes or Hop- 


Minimum wages and the small business 


man. 


Manufacturers near some plain talk. 


Straws show om way the wind is blowing. 

ENRY WALLACE, this country’s studious 
Secretary of Agriculture, has hammered 
away for a year on the theme: “America Must 
Choose.” He says the Nation’s choice lies here: 
Either American markets must be opened to 
more and more of the things foreign nations 
want to sell, so that they can obtain dollars 


—Photo by Wide World: 


“SAVE CAPITALISM” 
Prof. Raymond Moley, editor of “Today,” tells 
business men that under the profit system 
‘we have achieved “material progress.” 


with which to pay for our surplus farm and 
industrial products; 

Or, the United States must adjust radically its 
economic system to absorb the millions of people 
who grow cotton and other farm products for 
export and who normally produce great quantities 
of industrial goods for sale abroad. 

Under the New Deal, the Nation has moved 
haltingly along the second course. Of late there 
had been signs of a turn back to try out the old 
road of freer international trade. 

But this past week President Roosevelt swerved 
Sharply back toward nationalism. 

He made his decision by throwing the weight 
of the Government behind the plan for con- 
tinued compulsory Federal control over cotton 
production and marketing. 

The issue shaped around this problem. Some 
southern leaders were appealing for an end to 
crop control and a strong effort to revive world 
trace by adjusting tariffs downward. They 
wanted to fight to regain foreign markets, to 


avoid drastic changes in the southern economy... 


(See page 9 for article on the cotton situation.) 


Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell and Raymond Moley, | 


30 


BO 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Composite business index shows a slight 
additional rise over previous week. 


both important P: esidential advisers, threw their 
influence to the nationalistic course. Even Henry 
Wallace belatedly joined with them. 


A Stronger New Deal 


Continuance of NRA, strengthen- 
ing of AAA, seen as probabilities 


HAT does this mean? Where lies the signifi- 
cance? 

New Dealers explain it this way: 

To them it means strengthening of the New 
Deal. It means continued Federal Government 
attempts to adjust industry so it can take up 
workers displaced by loss of foreign trade. It 
means continuance of the NRA and tightening oi 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. It 
means more barter deals, such as one pending 
with Germany, in which this country would sell 
cotton in direct exchange for German goods. 

It means that the President has made up his 
mind that Europe probably wouldn’t take our 
surplus products at any price, because many of 


New Deal Turns From Europe. 
Place of Dole. 


Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce. 


A Code 


Business Battle Cry Sounded. Work in 
in Court + 


her countries are determined to make clothing 
out of wood and gasoline out of coal—among 
other things—as war preparation measures. 

But it may have even greater significance. Of 
the nationalistic policy, Secretary Wallace has 
this to say: 

“Great prosperity is possible for the United 
States if we follow the strictly nationalist course, 
but in such case we “must be prepared for a 
fundamental planning and regimentation of 
agriculture and industry far beyond that whicn 
anyone has yet suggested.” 


New Battle Cry 


Mr. Richberg’s demand that busi- 
ness take a chance and go ahead 


ITH its back turned on the rest of the worid 

and its eyes centered on internal industrial 
affairs, the Government has determined upon a 
new war cry for business. 

Donald Richberg, right-hand man to Mr. 
Roosevelt, made the offering. He called upon 
business men to get over their shell shock and 
to respond to the fighting spirit of Admiral 
Farragut, before Vicksburg, when he said: 

“Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead!” 

Mr. Richberg thinks it is time industrialists 
and bankers stopped worrying about the budget, 
the gold standard, the state of the President’s 
mind, the temper of Congress, and instead turn 
their attention to work. 

He questioned a statement by the Board of 
Directors. of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, which had said that business commit- 
ments would be undertaken “only if business 
men believe that it will be safe and profitable 
to operate.” 

The Government thinks business men today 
should take a chance. It wants them to venture, 
to gamble on the future. If industry is going to 
the dogs it might as well go fighting, in the 
Richberg view. 

That, too, was the expressed view of Raymond 
Moley, another Presidential adviser, who joined 
with Mr. Richberg in trying to pep up the in- 
dustrialists. 


Better Business 


A steady rise in production and 
employment; but is it permanent? 


ND are there signs that industry may be 

pepping up? There decidedly are. 

The survey of current business made by the 
Federal Reserve Board pictured a continuance 
during October and November of the slow, steady 
upturn in production and employment that 
started in late September. 

Other reports bear out this official appraisal. 
Construction is expanding, retail trade continues 
above expectations, business activity generally 
is better. 

But, if the truth be known, those who appraise 
conditions for the Government are not too con- 
fident of the permanence of this move. 
say this: 

The improvement now taking place could have 
been foreseen in July, when business men were 
in the depths of despair and calling for some- 
thing to revive confidence. It is based on the 
fact that retail buying has held up remarkably 
well and has been using up goods at a faster 
rate that they were being replaced. 

Production now is being increased because of 
definite orders. There is no evidence as yet that 
inventories are being built up in a way that 
might lead to another such speculative boom as 
occurred after March, 1933. In fact the present 
recovery move has the best appearance of any 
that has occurred since the depression began. 
It might generate into a steady upward trend 


or into a period of over-production of cpnsump- — 


tion goods. The test will come late in the Winter. 

But there are checks to enthusiasm The cap- 
ital markets remain stagnant. And until industry 
can borrow not only for refinancing but for plant 
improvement and expansion, or until the mort- 
gage market provides money for private building, 
any broad recovery that would absorb large 
numbers of unemployed is hardly likely. 

In addition, world trade is at an impasse. 
Goods are moving, but so far as this country is 
concerned, they are being paid for frequently in 
gold, rather than in goods. 

Vital problems remain to be solved, in the view 
of these New Deal appraisers, before industry 
can take up the bulk of those out of work.: 


Growing Relief Needs 


Plan to shift to the “work or 
starve” theory gains ground in 
capital 


ET the unemployed must be cared for. The 

problem of relief is larger than at any time 
in the depression. On the present basis of a 
“dole” it is becoming unbearable both to the 
Government and to the jobless. 

For that reason a major decision is believed to 
have been made by Mr. Roosevelt. The decision 
is this: 

That as rapidly as possible the Federal Gov- 
ernment will provide work for at least one able- 
bodied member of every family on relief. 

That after work opportunities are provided by 


They 


Government projects, the care of the aged and 
of persons incapable of work will be returned to 
the communities of the country. 


END TO THE DOLE 


When that transformation occurred there 
no longer would be any Federal dole. A trans- 
formation of that kind is strongly opposed by 


~ some bankers and industrialists, including Win- 


throp W. Aldrich, of the Chase National Bank. 
He spoke during the ‘veek in favor of a restricted 
dole. 

What of the cost of any such work program? 
Isn’t this another CWA, and didn’t CWA threaten 
to wreck Federal finances? 

There have been widely reported stories to the 

effect that plans called for an expenditure of 
from $8,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000 on work relief. 
Those figures, if on- the basis of one year, are 
described officialiy as “fantastic.” 

Rather, this is the situation: 


At present 2,000,000 of 4,000,000 persons receiv- 
ing help from the Federal Government are work- 
ing for their aid. The cost of this “work relief” 
is about 10 per cent higher than the straight 
“dole.” 


WORK FOR ALL 


Now the plan is to add another 2,000,000 to the 
work relief ranks, in that way giving jobs to all 
persons capable of working. This would attract 
many not now getting relief, but at the same 
time many receiving help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be returned to the States for 
care. 


Then there is another change. Instead of 


having these 4,000,000 workers spend their time 
on unnecessary projects, they would be put to 
work removing grade crossings, building sub- 
sistence homesteads, wiring country districts for 
electricity, building roads, and doing other needed 
work. 


The thought would be that on many of 


“MONEY MAN” 


Lawrence Clayton, of Ogden, Utah, who has 
just been appointed special assistant to 
Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


the jobs there would be the opportunity for some 
income to the Government. 

The conviction has been reached here that 
jobs must take the place of the dole. The prob- 
lem is. to keep the cost from being prohibitive. 


Who'll Do the Spending? 


Mr. Ickes and Mr. Hopkins disagree 
over handling of new work program 


LSO, there has been a clash over who should 

do the spending. Harold Ickes, Administrator 
of Public Works, has thought it should be done 
through PWA. 

Harry Hopkins, Administrator of Emergency 
Relief, has thought it should be done through 
FERA. 

Public Works has had a difficult time getting 
under way. It took about 18 months to remove 
the kinks. Emergency Relief, through CWA, 
showed that it could put millions to work over- 
night. 


Also there is the question of wages. PWA 1s 


BUILDING CONTRACTS | 
Daily average remains at low levels, but 
slightly above last year. 


supporting union wage scales with its building 
programs. 


a recent order, regardless of union scales. 


) 


FERA pays prevailing wages, under 


Failures of NRA 


Lack of cooperation of business 
blamed as recovery unit fades out 
of picture 


HERE was a time not many months ago when 
President Roosevelt looked to NRA as a job 
creator. 

Today NRA is out of the picture. 
explaining why it failed. 

Donald Richberg told the National Association 
of Manufacturers that it failed because “private 
business is not yet adequately organized for col- 
lective action and self-discipline.” 

In addition, he said that “the record of trade 
associations, upon which the Recovery Adminis- 
tration relied so hopefully in its infancy, has 
been, to put it mildly, disappointing.” 

Another important New Dealer explained pri- 
vately that the real reason for NRA’s failure was 
“muddled thinking.” It always ‘was a measure 
of possible reform in industrial practice, not a 
recovery measure, in his opinion. 

Now Mr. Richberg says that codes are to be 
continued but that NRA is to become a much 
more simplified creation. Government super- 
vision would be increased. 

The Blue Eagle quickly has become the most 
deflated of New Deal agencies. 


ONE REVIVAL PLAN 
Industry’s idea for reflating NRA was form- 


Officials are 


ulated Dec. 6 at a joint meeting of the National 


Association of Manufacturers and the Congress 
of American Industry. Its spokesmen want: 

A one year extension of NIRA in modified form. 

Creation of an independent court of five mem- 
bers to approve or disapprove of codes volun- 
tarily submitted by industrial groups. 

Inclusion in codes of hour and wage limita- 
tions, prohibition of child labor and a clause per- 
mitting employers and employes to deal indi- 
vidually or collectively with one another, with- 
out coercion from either side. 


That prescription already faces opposition of | 


Donald R. Richberg on at least one count. He 
has served notice that the Government would 
insist on a stronger hand in code administration. 

Also, organized labor would oppose the labor 
suggestion. Since its officials have expressed sat- 
isfaction with the make-up of the new Congress, 
any weakening of Section 7(a) may have hard 
sledding, if a new law is to be enacted. 


‘The Codes in Court 


Conviction of small business man 
for paying low wages, and its o- 
fects 


[DESPITE its troubles, NRA influence still is 
felt out in the country, if aot in Washing- 
ton. 
Thus, in Harrisburg, Pa., Fred C. Perkins, a 
little business man, engaged in making storage 


batteries, was convicted Dec. 7 in Federal court . 


on a charge of paying lower than the minimum 


ELECTRIC POWER 
Continued rise in output; index at high- 
est level since 1930. 


wages specified in a code that he had not signed. 

Mr. Perkins admitted that he paid low wages. 
He had built his small business on a low-wage 
policy, and contended that to pay higher would 
mean closing his plant. Instead of the code 
minimum of 40 cents, testimony showed that he 
had paid 20 to 24 cents an hour. 

This case, involving a man of standing in his 
community at York, Pa., had been accepted as 
a test of the power of the Government to fix a 
wage level below which employers could not go 
without violating the law. 

Its disposition is regarded as important for 
thousands of little business men who now are 
disregarding the Blue Eagle standards. 


Defaulted Federal Loans 


Government faces problem of tak- 
ing over property or Enns citi- | 
zens’ debts 


ONE business man walked into the offices of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation a while 
back, and said: 

“Here, you can take my business. I’ve bor- 
rowed and can’t yet make a go of it to meet the 
terms of the loan. I am ready to sign od over to 
the Government.” 

Thereby was raised a question that one 
Officials. It is: 

Now that the Government is loaning billions 
to farmers, home owners, railroads, business men, 
insurance companies, and a wide variety of other 
groups, what is it to do when borrowers fail to 
meet the terms of the loans? 

Are the Government agencies to foreclose as 


banks or other lenders do? If so, who is to op- 


erate the railroads, or the mines, or the fac- 
tories, and who is to run the farms, or rent the 
houses owned by the Government? 


In most cases up to the present, when default. 


has occurred there has been a readjustment. 
That occurred in the case of the business man 
who wanted to give his business to Uncle Sam. 

But this past week the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and the Farm Credit Administration 
served notice that they would proceed to fore- 
close against borrowers who deliberately evade 
their obligations. About 20 foreclosures already 
have been started. Others are on the way. 

Uncle Sam promises to become a stern creditor, 
but an understanding one withal. 

He still does not like to face the next phase 
of his lending program. That involves taking 
property away from his unsuccessful citizens; 
either taking it away, or selling it, or forgiving 
debts. 


Straws in the Wind 


A damper on the soldier bonus 
movement; unemployment insur- 
ance plans 


HE past week produced many straws showing 
the way the political winds and trade winds 

are blowing. Among them are the following: 
A canvass showing 45 Senators ready to sus- 
tain a veto by the President of any plan for out- 
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BUSINESS HUDDLE 


The annual convention of the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers gives business men 
and Government officials 
chance to air views. 


right payment of the soldiers’ bonus. This is 12 
more than enough to sustain a veto. It points 
to a compromise of that issue, and lessens the 
chance of a sudden $2,200,000,000 burden on the 
Treasury. 

Unemployment reserves, instead of unemploy- 
ment insurance, get the backing of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security. Each 
company would build up its own reserve. States 
would be in direct charge of the administration. 
The Federal Government would invest and care 
for the funds, but would not contribute. 

This is similar to the Wisconsin plan and is 
the simplest solution of the problem. If there 
must be some form of unemployment protection, 
industry favors this one. 


AUTO PROFIT INQUIRY 

Profits of the automobile companies are to be 
investigated by Leon Henderson, member of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. At issue 
is the question whether wages should be raised 
and hours reduced, as labor demands. 

Spending advocates in Congress and in the 
Administration were thrilled by the heavy over- 
supscription accorded the offer of $1,892,000,000 


VOLUME OF TRADE 
Bank debits outside New York City show 
slight drop. 


in Government securities. They see at least 
$5,000,000,000 of cash waiting to fall into the 
Government’s till. 

Courts soon will have a chance to pass on 
many phases of Section 7a of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. This should provide a 
clearer indication of the right of the Federal 
Government to take a hand in relations between 
workers and their employers. 


PRE-FABRICATED HOUSES 


Pre-fabricated houses, built in factories and 
assembled by trained crews, are about to make 
their appearance with the strongest industrial 
backing. They would offer competition to lo- 
cal building trades labor and are watched by 
officials as one venture that might adjust build- 
ing wages to a more realistic basis. 

The increasing number of extra dividends de- 
clared by large and financially strong corpora- 
tions is accepted in Washington as a move by 
those companies to distribute part of their sur- 
plus funds. Many Congressmen are reported to 
favor a compulsory tax on corporation surplus 
accounts. They companies are a jump ahead of 
the Congressmen. 


SCOTT. 
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The United States News 


Double Liability | 


Of Bank Stocks: 
Usefulness Dead? 


Insurance Present Reliance; 
Experts Expect States to 
Follow Federal Lead in 
Changing Statutes 


Will double liability of bank 
stockholders soon disappear? The 
conclusion reached by a _ recent 
study sponsored by the Brookings 
Institution, a private research or- 
ganization, is that it will. 


Under the double liability clause, 


holders of bank stocks, on the fail- | 


ure of their banks, have been liable 
for amounts equal to the face value 
of their stock. The purpose of this 
liability was to raise funds to pay 
depositors’ claims against closed 
banks. 

Double liability assessments have 
formed a large part of the bililon 
and a half dollars stockholders have 
lost, due to bank failures, in the last 
thirteen years, as shown in the 
Brookings’ study, “Closed and Dis- 
tressed Banks,” by Cyril B. Upha 
and Edwin Lamke. 


Security from Insurance 

The Banking Act of 1933 removes 
this liability from al) national bank 
stock issued after the Act became 
effective. This leads the authors to 
conclude that states will have to 
pass similar laws to keep their 
banks on a competitive basis with 
national banks. 


OTH President Roosevelt and 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, saw one uncer- 
tainty fade during the past week. 

If enyone had wondered about the 
financial standing of the New Deal, 
evenis dispelled the doubt. The re- 
sult is that the President and his fi- 
nancial aide displayed a new and 
evident satisfaction with the state 
of the Nation’s credit. 

The Federal Government entered 
the week needing money. There was 
about $750,000,090 in the till, but on 
Dec. 15 nearly a billion in old debt 
needed to be retired or refinanced. 

To take care of that old debt, Mr. 
Morgenthau offered some new se- 
curizies which could be exchanged 
for those that were maturing. 

Then to raise new money—$900,- 
000,000 of it—to replenish the Treas- 
ury so that it could coast along dur- 
ing the next few months, he offered 
two issues which could be bought 
for cash. 

The response was surprising. In- 
stead of getting the $900,000,000 
asked, an outpouring $5,350,000,- 
000 in offerings swamped the Treas- 
ury. Books were closed on these is- 
sues within 24 hcurs. 
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PLENTIFUL CAPITAL 


Already some states have taken | 


the step, and this study anticipates 


that others will follow until the last | 


vestiges of double liability are wiped 
from the statute books.. 


HAT did this show? It showed 
that in spite of the fact that 
billions recently have been added to 
the Federal debt, until now it stands 


_ around 28 billions, there still exist 


Probably the chief reason for the | 


passing of this feature from na- 


tional bank deposits are now in- 
sured up to $5,000 by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Liability Not Productive 
“The resort to double liability as- 
sessments,” the authors say, “have 
brought only small relief to deposi- 
tors in closed banks.” More than 
a thousand national banks have 
closed their doors since 1865, and of 
the amounts finally paid to deposi- 
tors less than ten per cent were de- 
rived from collections of stock as- 
sessments. 
Another interesting thing the au- 
thors found was that depositors in 
closed state banks have fared better 


reason they ascribe is that many of 
the states have maintained guar- 


paid to depositors. 
In one case, that of Nebraska, the 


vast hordes 2f capital which the 
Government can have virtually for 


tional bank charters is that all na- 2sking. 


Private borrowers may have diffi- 
culty getting money from the banks, 
but not Uncle Sam. To New Deal 
Officials, the offering of funds 
showed that great reservoirs of cap- 
ital still exist for tapping to carry 
out the program of spending out- 
lined by Mr. Roosevelt. 

However, unofficial observers were 
heard to comment that the size of 
the offering to the Federal Treas- 
ury may not be an accurate gauge 


of the amount of money, seeking © 


quick investment. The reason given 
is that lenders, eager to get a slice 
of the offering, padded their orders. 


What that padding amounted to | 


' cannot be estimated. 
than those in national banks. The . — 


. LONGER LOAN FAVORED 
anty funds which have contributed | 
substantially to the amounts finally | 


guaranty fund made possible the | 


full payment of all deposits in 
closed state banks. 

The report also includes a thor- 
ough analysis of the parts played by 
the various government financial 
agencies in the banking reconstruc- 
tion of the nation since the crisis of 
March 1933. 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Trine to 
work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 


pendence. 


Crary. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston. Massacwuserrs 


XACTLY what the Treasury did 

was this: 

To holders of: the maturing $992,- 
000,000 in certificates of indebted- 
ness, it offered two new issues. One 
was in the form of Treasury notes 


ing an interest rate of 11g per cent. 
The second was in the form of 
Treasury notes maturing in 41, 
years and paying 2's per cent in- 
terest. 

Three times as much demand was 
shown for the longer term notes as 


' was shown for the short term. 


Then, in seeking $900,000,000 ad- | 
| on $18,552,000 of municipal 


ditional in new cash, the Treasury 
made two other offers. 


_ ing 1", per cent interest. The sec- 


ond was in the form of 18-year | 
bonds bearing 3', per cent interest. | 


_ Each issue was for $450,000,000. 


The second batch of these securi- 
ties was for the longest term of any 
offered by the Federal Government 


_ Since September. 1931. The demand, 


bonds and 


for them was overwhelming. It 
amounted to $2.350,000.000 for the 


_ Short-term notes. 


= 


BLOW TO INFLATIONISTS 


That represents a lot of dollars. 


' If all had been accepted, the Treas- 
- ury could have had on hand about 
_ @ billion dollars more than Pres- 


ident Roosevelt estimated a year ago 


' would be needed to finance the whole 
' New Deal. 


_ played over this fact. 


into the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau , 


Some official concern was dis- 
The reason 


was that Congressmen might inter- 


pret the offering as evidence that | 
great reservoirs of money existed, | 
waiting to be tapped by the Fed- | 


eral Government. With this feeling 


they would be tempted to support ]| 


plans for huge new expenditures. 


To New Deal authorities the offer- |, 
ing meant simply that the credit of | 


the Government remains high in 
spite of some occasional flurries in 
the market for bonds. 

To them, in addition, it suggests 
that there probably exists less rea- 
son to favor changes in banking 
laws that would give the Govern- 
ment a strong hold on bank credit. 
There was more than a hint that 
the outpouring of offers was a re- 
flection of the truce between bank- 
ers and the President. 


And as for the currency inflation- ||| 
Admittedly their cause was | 
| damaged by evidence that a large 
| volume of capital exists 


ists. 


country seeking use. 


PROSPECTIVE EXPENSES 

/ITH the new money and the 

revenue that constantly flows 


One was in | 
the form of 18-month notes bear- | 


$3,000,000,000 for the | 
| after Mr. Roosevelt addressed the 


figured that he could run along un- 
til about next March 15, when more 
refinancing needs to be done. 

He no longer is bulwarked with 
more than two billion dollars as he 
was last August, but he has more 
than a billion and a half for oper- 
ating expenses, over and above re- 
ceipts. 

The excess of expenditures over 
receipts is averaging from $300,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000 a month. 

An item of $137,000,000 in interest 
on the public debt must be met 
Dec. 15. That will cut into cash. If 
Congress should order payment of 
the soldiers’ bonus, there would be 
another heavy tax on the Treasury, 
and an unexpected one. However, 
word now is that 45 Senators are 
ready to stand by a Presidential 
veto of that proposal, so that the 
most that impends is a compromise 
on the issue. 
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TAX SITUATION 
/HILE the odds continue to favor 
a decision by the President and 
Congressional leaders against large 
new taxes, that does not necessarily 
mean an easy time for taxpayers. 

Present tax laws strike heavily 
against large incomes. New rates 
voted by the last Congress take ef- 
fect for the first time March 15 
when the first installment is due on 
1934 income taxes. 

But not only is that true. In ad- 
dition, the Treasury is adopting a 
hardboiled attitude on the subject 
of tax collection. Two employes of 


the Treasury Department, both in 


responsible positions, have been dis- 
charged as a result of charges that 
they had joined with tax attorneys 
to adjust taxes downward. | 
Besides that, rigid regulations are 
being drawn to guard against le- 
niency. The whole machinery of 
tax collection is to be tightened. 


NET INCOME TO RFC _. , 
Q)NE New Deal lending and spend- 
ing agency has become a large- 
scale money maker. It is the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
Jesse Jones, chairman of the RFC, 
reports that for the third quarter of 
the year, his agency turned into 


the Treasury about $200,000,000 more 
than it took out. 


He expects that 


trend to contrue. His expectation 


is that he will need no new appro- 


priation for the next fiscal year. 
Instead this gigantic bank can be 
counted upon to help replenish the 
Federal pocket-book. | 


Up to November 30, the RFC had 


maturing in 18 months and carry- | disbursed $6,528,000,000. Repayments 


total slightly more than $2,000,000,- 
000 and they are increasing. Mr. 
Jones believes that about $500,000,- 
000 is going to be needed to wind up 
the lending to banks and the pur- 
chasing of bank preferred stock. 
After that the country’s financial 
institutions will be in ship shape. 
On Dec. 18, RFC will accept bids 
and 
county bonds which have been 
turned over to it by the Public 
Works Administration. Proceeds 
will go to PWA for relending. 


CENTRAL BANK PLANS 
’O7' long ago bankers were greatly 
agitated by reports that the 
coming Congress would be asked by 
the President to. set up a central 
government bank to control credit. 
This proposal was talked down 


bankers’ convention in Washington. 
Now !< appears to be buried by the 
comment of Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.). of Florida, chairman of the 
Senaie Committee on Finance. 
Senator Fletcher said he is op- 
posed to any further “radical” 
changes in Federal banking laws at 
this time. He reported the replies 
to a questionnaire sent out by him 
to bankers, economists, and stu- 
dents of finance had revealed their 


Where Government | 
Funds Go 


Outgo Cross the Three Billion 


Mark—Heavy Increases in 
Emergency Expenses 


(, OVERNMENT expenditures for 

this fiscal year crossed the three 
billion dollar mark last week, when 
the Treasury had to pay out $192,- 
300,000 more. 

This figure was also sufficient to 
push the deficit since last June to. 
$1,515,000,000. 

While ordinary expenses were 
about normal, $54,700,000, emergency 
costs were up to $137,600,000, the 
highest in four weeks. 

The greatest increase in ordinary 
expenditures was in the sum spent 
for Veterans, the Army and the 
Navy. The total for these items was 
$23,800,000, compared with $11,000,- 
000 for the previous week. 

Paymerts into the sinking fund 
for the retirement of the public 
debt, on the other hand, were lower 
for the fifth week, amounting to 
only $3,300,000. 

The reason for the big boost in 
emergency expenses was the $103,- 
300,000 that was needed by the 
RFC. The week before, RFC repay- 
ments exceeded the amount dis- 
bursed by this corporation. 

Public Works expenses were down 
to $12,300,000. This is the lowest 
for more than thirteen weeks and 
less than half of what they were 
for the week before. 


belief that nothing drastic now 
should be proposed in the way of 
banking legislation. 

The issue may still be open, if an 
emergency demand should arise, 
but, otherwise, it appears side- 
tracked. 


MORE HOME LOANS? 

ENATOR F. Ryan Duffy, of Wis- 

consin, has come forward with an 
announcement that he will spon- 
sor a bill to increase the lending 
power of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation by another billion dol- 
lars. 

That would make four billion. The 
agency recently refused to receive 
further applications for loans. 


[N the field of labor relations, last 
week saw: 

The authority of the Labor Board 
tossed about on the billows of power- 
ful forces with a long way to go 
before anchorage is possible on a 
Supreme Court decision. 

A further weakening of organ- 
ized labor’s credit with the Adminis- 
tration. 

Settlement of the Nation’s largest 
strike, in the silk dye industry, with 
victory claimed by the workers. 
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ELECTIONS HELD UP 


MAvoRTY of companies involved 

in disputes adjudicated by the 
Labor Board have refused com- 
pliance, awaiting the outcame of 
court actions, notably the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s prosecution of the 
Houde Engineering Co., begun on 
Nov. 30. 

Last week two large rubber com- 
panies joined their number. The 
Goodrich and Firestone employes 
were to vote for collective bargain- 
ing agencies on Dec. 7, under a 
decision of the Labor Board on 
Nov. 20. 

The companies refused payroll 
records to the Board and prepared 
to contest the constitutionality of 
the Board's authority in the courts. 

AGAIN SECTION 7-A 


N the background of these dis- 

putes looms the question of where 
section 7a would be left if the 
Board’s authority is not upheld. 

Its decisions provide the only offi- 
cial guide to the meaning of the 
clause. If they fail to command 
acquiescence, what is the effect of 
a collective bargaining clause into 
which labor, employers and the Ad- 
ministration read so many opposite 
and contradictory meanings? 
_ The first answer is that a decision 
by the Supreme Court on the Board's 


authority and on its key rulings 
would clear the air. All parties 
would know then where they stood. 


The second and more basic an- 
swer is that collective bargaining 
will mean largely what it can be 
made to mean by contending forces. 

Rumblings of the forces opposed 
to labor’s objectives were heard last 
week as President Clinton L. Bardo 
told the National Association of 
Manufacturers that laws will be 
sought in every State to protect 
American citizens in their “right to 
work.” 

This is a fighting term for what 
embattled labor leaders call “strike 
breaking.” 

It is the merit of a labor law that 
it may replace such militant atti- 
tudes by a rule of procedure. Hence 
the importance of having a law 
which both sides respect. Hence 
also the importance of having its 
meaning clearly defined. 
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LABOR’S INFLUENCE 


NUMBER of signs point to labor’s 
declining influence with the pres- 
ent Administration. 

In the first place, the list of prom- 
inent leaders who have conferred 
with the President about his pro- 
posed industrial truce shows one 
conspicuous absentee. That one is 
William Green, president of. the 
American Federation of Labor. 


This fact is said to have been due 
to the peremptory tone which Mr. 
Green adopted in a letter to the 
President demanding the resigna- 
tion of S. Clay Williams from the 
administrative board of the NRA. 
The President resented this attitude, 
even though the demand was in 
accordance with a resolution of the 
Federation’s annual convention. 

A second sign is that Donald R. 
Richberg, the President’s chief as- 
sistant, has shown an. increasing 


representing 


tendency to interpret section 7a in 
a sense opposite to that supported 
by the Federation. The fact that 
these interpretations have fre- 
quently been contrary to Labor 
Board rulings doesn’t lessen the fact 
that they tend to weaken popular 
support for the Federation’s con- 
tentions. 


More recently Mr. Richberg has 
lent his support to the more con- 
servative wing of Federation opinion 
in the matter of vertical unions. 
Such vertical unions plainly point 
the way to enlarging the power of 
organized labor. They were endorsed 
by the last annual convention of 
the Federation. 

But Mr. Richberg, assuming that 
the Federation, as a whole, opposed 
the vertical union, said last week: 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor’s opposition to one union for an 
entire plant, instead of their pres- 


ent craft unions, is based on the 


principle that a group of elec- 
tricians, for example, should not be 
represented by common laborers, 
who might outvote them many times 
over. 

“The majority rule principle, ap- 
plied regardless of the willingness 
of workers to participate in collec- 
tive bargaining elections, would have 
resulted in the electricians being a 
helpless minority.” 


DYERS’ STRIKE SETTLED 

HE only large-sized strike in the 

country was settled last week. 

It was that of the silk and rayon 
dyers and finishers, involving about 
25,000 workers, who had been “out” 
since Oct. 25. Employes celebrated 
the peace agreement as a signal 
victory. 

What did the employes gain? 

First, a shorter work week—36 
hours instead of 40. They had asked 
for 30. 

Second, a slight increase in pay— 
66 cents an hour for men instead of 
57 cents. They had asked for $1.00. 

Third, an agreement that jobs 
now held by union members will 
continue to be held by union mem- 
bers. The union’s demand had been 
for a closed shop. 

Finally, strikes and lockouts are 
barred for a two-year period, dis- 
putes to be handled by a joint board 
labor and employers. 

JoHN W. TAYLOR. 
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Commodity Prices 


and Business Recovery 


AT no time in our recent history have the movement and inter- 
relationship of commodity prices been of more interest to busi- 


ness men and the public generally than at present. The emphasis 
that has been placed on commodity prices in the national 


recovery program gives added importance to the subject. 


THE GUARANTY SuRVEY, the monthly review issued by this 
Bank, includes a chart showing indices of wholesale prices 


covering the period 1919 to date, also a table showing the range 


of prices of representative basic commodities from 1913 to 


date. The indices and table provide a basis for comparison of 


prices through the period regarded as of greatest importance. 


Tue Survey is available to business executives on request. 
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~~ GEORGE WASHINGTON: 
“In proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinions, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.” 


estes OQ BE “liberal” nowadays is to be “in keeping 
G 2 with the spirit of the times.” 

To be “conservative” is presumably to be sel- 
anxious to preserve one’s material posses- 
sions or to sanction the “exploitation of one’s fellow-mah.” 

The Republican party is being exhorted “to be liberal.” 
The Democratic party is pointed out as a magnificent 
example of the new “liberalism.” 


Far be it from the author of these lines to give advice to 
the Republican party. Not having been identified in any 
way with the Republican party—or the Democratic party 
either for that matter—it probably is somewhat gratui- 
tous for anyone like myself to tell the Republicans they 
would make a great mistake by “going liberal.” 

For if some of the things being applauded today are 
“liberal,” then the Republicans had better be cautious. 

If the Republicans are seriously considering a reorgan- 
ization of their party habits and party platforms, they 
might well think about “going human” instead of “going 
liberal.” 


There’s far more need today for a political party that 
really cares about the common man and a way to lift him 
out of the morass into which he has been cast by the po- 
litical bureaucracies, Republican as well as Democratic, 
than there is for a new set of slogans or a new sort of 
camouflage for political selfishness. 

For what is “liberalism” as it is practiced today? 

Liberalism is apparently the art of being liberal with 
someone else’s money or liberal with political jobs for 
tens of thousands of henchmen irrespective of their fitness 
or qualifications to perform the duties of governmental 
administration. 

During the last campaign, the Democratic chieftains 
boasted about how liberal they had been to particular 
States in the distribution of public funds. 


WHY LIBER ALIS M Every week sees some new plan 


or pronouncement for the spend- 


IS GETTING TO ing of billions for some purpose 
BE SO POPULAR which affects the maximum num- 


ber of voters with an emotion 
intended to convince them that at last there is a national 
administration at Washington not at all interested in Wall 
street but in them—the common people. 

What a marvelous instrument for popular acclaim is 
this spending and lending of other people’s money! 
Nearly ten billion dollars has been loaned out by various 
government agencies. That’s one kind of liberalism! 

The stage is set for another. When the time comes 
to pay interest on obligations owed to the Government 
of the United States, the “liberal” idea will be to forgive 
the interest. Already the statutes are being drafted for 
introduction in Congress to forgive interest on farm loans 
or on bonus loans. 

What a remarkable opportunity for a true “liberal” to 
offer to forgive interest! And if that isn’t sufficiently 
popular, then there is always the principal of the loan 
which could be annulled. This would be “liberalism” to 
the maximum delight of the pulsating heart of politics. 

But, it is argued, how do you explain the enormous 
vote in 1932 and again in the congressional elections of 


1934? Wasn’t that a sign of the nation’s interest in lib- 


eralism? 

The primary reason for the splendid victory by Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1932 and the overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence given him in 1934 was the nation’s disgust with 


the incoherence of the Republican party which in turn. 
deprived the country of coherent leadership in either the 


executive or the legislative branches of the Government. 


For more than a decade the 
EFFECTS OF American people were treated to 
A DIVIDED an example of how the Congress 
REPUBLICANISM of the United States ought not 
to function. Eastern and west- 
ern Republicans divided into two distinct groups and the 
bloc system enabled the balance of power to shift from 
group to group whilst a Chief Executive sat more or less 

handicapped in an effort to effectuate the national will. 
Had the Republicans been given a substantial majority 
in both houses, had this majority been entirely progres- 
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The Republicans Are Being Urged to “Go Liberal’’---Too Often ‘Liberalism’ Has Meant 
Being Liberal With Other People’s Money Or With Political Jobs---Need For an 
Understanding of the True Federal Function 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


sive or entirely conservative, had the Democrats been a 
constructive instead of a. destructive minority, in other 
words, had the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government worked in patriotic harmony we would have 
long ago made substantial progress in establishing a sound 
economic morale. 


NO USE TRYING ._"o the country welcomed in 


r. Roosevelt in 1932 and ap- 


TO OUT-LIBERAL proved again in 1934 was his ag- 


THE ‘LIBERALS’ _ gressive spirit and his assertion 
of leadership. He has had behind 


him a united party. It has made mistakes, but it has func- 
tioned with dispatch. 

Under these circumstances, should the Republicans 
approve all the Democratic measures, overlook the basic 
differences between eastern and western Republicans and 
simply “go liberal?” 

This would mean an acceptance ia the fundamental 
notion that it is the true function of the Federal Govern- 
ment to use funds to go into every manner of business 
enterprise from selling electric appliances to furnishing 
bathtubs and that all state governments and state laws 
hereafter are to be subordinated to the new theory of a 
federalized State. 


The Republicans cannot hope to out-liberal the. 


“liberals” on that score.. They surely cannot hope to 
promise more money than the Democrats have promised. 
They cannot hope to get votes by making an unbalanced 
budget a virtue instead of an economic sin. 

There’s only one policy for the Republicans or any 
other opposition party to pursue today. It is to dig into 
the facts of the present governmental situation and tell 
the people what they mean. | 

This does not assume that 


PROTECTING everything the Democratic ad- 
THE AVERAGE ministration has done is wrong. 
MAN’S FUTURE What a relief, indeed, from: the 


monotony of political chauvinism 


it would be for a political party to come out wholeheart- 


edly in applauding certain fine measures which the party 
in power has sponsored, as, for example, the housing pro- 
gram! What a heartening development it would be to 
have attention focussed on the things which not merely 
disturb the business man and the banker and the world of 
finance generally but which menace the men and women 
who own their homes, the men who work with their hands 
and depend on a weekly wage to supply the needs of a 
family! 

Really to defend the average man’s future might be 
called “going human.” 

Over in Germany in 1923, a loaf of bread cost as much 
as a whole week’s wages. In America, if borrowing and 
inflating of credit go to extremes, and if there is disregard 
of sound monetary principles, the common people will 
suffer indescribable hardships. 

Unfortunately this cycle of political insanity has hap- 
pened several times in the world and it may stare us in 
the face here.in the next few years. 


What is being done to avert it? The Republicans talk 


of a “balanced budget” when there can be no balanced 


budget within three years. It is not the unbalanced bud- 
get itself that gives concern but the trend of the Gov- 
ernment’s action—its “liberalism” with respect to the sav- 
ings of the American people of today as well as. with the 
opportunities of their children and future generations. 


would not be alarming if it could 


MIGHT FORCE A be determined which of the two 
SAFER COURSE _ groups inside the Democratic 


Administration is going to pre- 
vail—the “liberal” or the sensible? 

Clearly it is not the duty of the opposition party to wait 
on the side-lines for such a decision but to accelerate a 
choice and to force by public sentiment a maintenance of 
the course chosen. 

Many of the measures which profess “liberalism” will 
be found upon analysis to be schemes for spending or 
lending public funds. 

Nobody of the “liberal” school comes forward with a 
plausible method of paying back. 


And, from time immemorial, nations or individuals who 
have borrowed without reckoning on reimbursement to 
their creditors have gone into bankruptcy, which is but a 
legal name for repudiation of debt. 

Incidentally it is an anticipation of inevitable repudia- 
tion that causes prices in terms of any monetary unit to 
skyrocket. It was the conviction that the German gov- 
ernment could not pay back bonds sold to the German 
people which caused the value of the German mark to 
come down to zero in purchasing power. 


If the present trend of over- 
spending and overlending in 


TRUE FEDERAL 


FUNCTION NEEDS America keeps up, if the Govern- 


TO BE DEFINED ment exudes more and more vote- 

getting plans and more and more 
schemes to impair private industry and business and de- 
moralize employment generally, then the word “liberal” 
will soon be the most unpopular word in the political dic- 
tionary of our times. 

The people will then call for a political party with lead- 
ership that is humanly concerned with the fate of the 
wage-earner and the truly forgotten man. For millions 
of forgotten men and women are apparently to be bur- 
dened with paying the bill for all this “jobbery.” That 


- was the term used by the late Professor Sumner to charac- 


terize the notion that politics can by some magic render 
superfluous what sound economics has taught the human 
mind through centuries of bitter experience. 

The most constructive thing any opposition party or 
group could do Would be to crystallize public opinion on 
the true Federal function. How far should it go in wiping 
out State responsibility and community responsibility? 
How far should the Federal Government be permitted to 
take unto itself the right to regulate the economic life 


_of the individual wage-earner?. Shall we alter our con- 


stitutional system to permit of an enlarged Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

If so, why not come iveinel with a series of consti- 
tutional amendments which clearly permit the doing law- 
fully of that which is being attempted today by subter- 
fuge or equivocal reading of existing constitutional prin- 
ciples and precedents? 

Certainly the American people are entitled to vote upon 
these fundamental changes in an orderly way, and politi- 
cal parties should be compelled to debate these principles 
so that the public may be informed. 

There are two courses ahead of 
A CHOICE us. One is to enlarge the Fed- 


BETWEEN TWO wal function and enter into a 
FUNDAMENTALS system of Federal subsidies and 


Federal regulation of all enter- 
prise and all credit. 

The other is to insist upon the assertion by the states 
and cities of their obligations and to proclaim a system of 
checks by Government—Federal, state and city—upon 
greed and exploitation or concentration of wealth so as 
to prevent the “new era” of 1929 from ever being dupli- 
cated even in part. 

In that second course lies due regard for the fact that 
a man who owns his own home shall not have it stolen 
from him by excessive taxes to support a political oli- 
garchy. 

In that second course also lies due regard for the pur- 
chasing power of the $40,000,000,000 of deposits in Ameri- 
can banks—owned by the American people—so much of 
whose deposits have been invested in the notes and bonds 
of a Federal Government that is supposed to pay back 
some day what it has borrowed. 

In that second course, too, must be a complete disre- 
gard of the notion that a political party exists for the sole 
purpose of winning an election, and there must be, 
instead, an acceptance of the premise that sometimes 
political parties do exist for the purpose of checking the 
administration in power, guiding it, directing it, moving 
it into sound channels in the interest of all the people and 
not the few who happen to be in office or the few who 
might by a political turn-over gain public office. 

What a blessing if our political leaders would some day 

“so human” and think of the mass of the as instead of 
their own candidacies or ambitions! 
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